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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  perplexity  into  which  Hazel  was  thrown 
by  the  outburst  of  his  companion,  rendered  him 
nnable  to  reduce  her  demand  at  once  to  an  intelli¬ 
gible  form.  For  some  moments  he  seriously  em- 
poyed  his  mind  on  the  problem  until  it  assumed 
this  shape. 

Firstly:  I  do  not  know  where  this  island  is, 
baring  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  latitude 
or  longitude. 

Secondly;  If  I  had  such  a  description  of  its 
locality,  how  might  the  news  be  conveyed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  place  ? 

As  the  wildness  of  Helen’s  demand  broke  upon 
bis  mind,  he  smiled  sadly,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bank  of  the  little  river,  near  his  boat-house,  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  A  deep  groan  burst 
from  him,  and  the  tears  at  last  came  through  his 
fingers,  as  in  despair  he  thought  how  vain  must  be 
any  effort  to  content  or  to  conciliate  her.  Impatient 
with  bis  own  weakness  he  started'  to  his  fee^  when 
a  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  his  arm.  She  stood 
beside  him. 

“  Mr.  Hazel,”  she  said,  hurriedly,  —  her  voice  was 
husky,  —  **  do  not  mind  what  I  have  said.  I  am 
unreasonable  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  all  the  —  ” 

Hazel  turned  his  face  towards  her,  and  the  moon 
glistened  on  the  tears  that  still  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.  He  tried  to  check  the  utterance  of  her 
apology :  but,  ere  he  could  master  his  voice,  the 
girl’s  cold  and  constrained  features  seemed  to  melt. 
She  turned  away,  wrung  her  hands,  and  with  a 
•harp  (]uivering  cry,  she  broke  forth,  — 

“  0  sir !  O  Mr.  Hazel !  do  forgive  me.  I  am 
not  ungrateful,  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  but  I  am 
road  with  despair.  Judge  me  with  compassion. 
At  this  moment,  those  who  are  very  very  dear  to 
me  are  awaiting  my  arrival  in  London ;  and  when 
they  learn  the  loss  of  the  Proserpine,  how  great 
will  be  their  misery !  Well,  that  misery  is  added  to 
mine.  Then  my  poor  papa:  he  will  never  know 
how  much  he  loved  me  until  this  news  reaches  him. 
And  to  think  Urat  1  am  dead  to  them,  yet  living  I 


living  here  helplessly,  helplessly.  Dear,  dear, 
Arthur,  how  you  will  sufier  ror  my  sake.  O  papa, 
papa !  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?  ”  and  she  wept 
bitterly. 

“  I  am  helpless  either  to  aid  or  to  console  you.  Miss 
Rolleston.  By  the  act  of  a  Divine  Providence  you 
were  cast  upon  this  desolate  shore,  and  by  the 
same  Will  I  was  appointed  to  serve  and  to  pro'vide 
for  your  welfare.  I  pray  God  that  He  will  give  me 
health  and  strength  to  assist  you.  Good  night.” 

She  looked  timidly  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  regained  her  hut.  He  had  spoken  coldly, 
and  with  dignity.  She  felt  humbled,  the  more  so, 
that  he  had  only  bowed  his  acknowledgment  to 
her  apology. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  watched  him,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  between  the  boat-house  and  the 
shore ;  then  he  advanced  a  little  towards  her  shel¬ 
ter,  and  she  shrank  into  her  bed,  after  gently  clos¬ 
ing  the  door.  In  a  few  moments  she  crept  again 
to  peep  forth,  and  to  see  if  he  were  still  there,  bdt 
he  had  disappeared. 

The  following  morning  Helen  was  surprised  to 
see  the  boat  riding  at  an^or  in  the  surf,  and  Hazel 
busily  engaged  on  her  trim.  He  was  soon  on  shore, 
and  by  her  side. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you  for  a  day.  Miss 
Rolleston,”  he  said.  “  I  wish  to  make  a  circuit  of 
the  island ;  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  done  so  many 
days  ago.”  , 

”  Is  such  an  expedition  necessary  ?  Surely  you 
have  had  enough  of  the  sea.” 

“It  is  very  necessary.  You  have  urged  me  to 
undertake  this  enterprise.  Yon  see,  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  announcing  to  all  passing  vessels  our 
presence  in  this  place.  I  have  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  already.  See  on  yonder  blufif,  which  I  have 
called  Telegraph  Point,  I  have  mounted  the  boat’s 
ensign,  and  now  it  floats  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
beside  the  bonfire.  I  carried  it  there  at  sunrise. 
Do  you  see  that  pole  I  have  shipped  on  board  the 
boat?  that  is  intended  as  a  signal,  which  shall  be 
exhibited  on  your  great  palm-tree.  The  flag  'will 
then  stand  for  a  signal  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
the  palm-tree,  thus  accoutred,  will  serve  for  a  simi- 
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Durpose  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  isl- 
^  p  i^se  southern  and  eastern 


Sies.fpilSrto  Xt  spots  where  some  mark  a 
ciK>  erec^such  as  may  be  visible  to  ships  at  r 

“  But  will  they  remark  such  signals  ?  ”  « 

“  Be  assured  they  will,  if  they  come  within  sight  ^ 

°^HMel^new  that  there  was  little  chance  of  such  1 
an  event ;  but  it  was  something  not  to  be 
He  also  explained  that  it  was  necess^y  he  should 
arrive  at  a^  knowledge  of  the  island,  the  character  i 
of  its  shores;  and  from  the  sea  he  could  ; 

obtain  a  plan  of  the  place,  ascertain  what  small 
rivers  there  might  be,  and,  indeed,  see  much  of  ite 
interior;  for  he  judged  it  to  be  not  more  than  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  scarce  three  in  width. 

Helen  felt  rather  disappointed  that  no  trace  of 
the  emotion  he  displayed  on  die 
remained  in  his  manner,  or  in  the  expre^.on  of  his 
face.  She  bowed  her  permission  to  him  rather 
haughtily,  and  sat  down  to  breaxta-st  on  some 
ba^d  yams,  and  some  rough  oysters,  which  he  had 
raked  up  from  the  bay  while  bathing  that  morning. 
The  young  man  had  regained  an  eWticity  of  bear¬ 
ing,  an  inSependence  of  tone,  to  which  she  was  imt 
at  all  accustomed;  his  manners  were  always  s^t 
and  deferential;  but  his  expression  was  more  hnn, 
and  she  felt  that  the  reins  had  been  gently  removed 
from  her  possession,  and  there  was  a  will  8^*^® 
her  which  s^was  bound  to  acknowledge  and 

^'^She  did  not  argue  in  this  wise,  for  it  is  not  hu¬ 
man  to  reason  anil  to  feel  at  the  same  moment 
She  felt  then  instinctively  that  the  man  wm  quietly 
asserting  his  superioritjr,  and  the  child 

Hazel  went  about  his  work  briskly ;  the  boat  was 
soon  laden  with  every  requisite.  Helen  watched 
these  preparations  askance,  vexed  with 
tion  which  she  had  urged  him  to  make.  Then  she 
fell  to  reflecting  on  the  change  that  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  her  5 

»\romiuily,  so  firm,  so  reasonable,  —  why  had  she 
become  so  petulant,  childish,  and  capricious  ? 

The  sail  was  set,  and  all  ready  to  run  the  cutter 

into  the  surf  of  the  rising  Ude,  when, 

,  _ oo  wt?re.  Helen  came  rapid!} 


or  low  sandy  bay  appeared  to  exist  in  that  direcUon, 
about  fifteen  miles  away,  and  something  more  than 
a  mile  in  length.  As  they  preceded,  he  marked 
roughly  on  the  side  of  his  tin  baler,  wUh  the  jpoint 
of  a  pin  borrowed  from  Helen,  the  form  of  the 
coast  line.  ,  .  .i. 


half  in  commana  anu  uau  .u  - 

a  little  surprised,  but  very  pleased ;  and  then  shc 
added,  “  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way.  ■ 

He  aasured^er,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  mmht 
be  of  great  assbtance  to  him ;  and  now  with  doubled 
^acri^e  ran  out  the  Uttle  vessel  and  l^ped  into 
the  prow  as  she  danced  over  the  wavM.  .^® 
her  how  to  bring  the  boat’s  head  round  with  1>®>P 
of  an  oar,  and  when  all  was  snug,  left  her  at  the 
helm.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  <^®  Wv 
^Id  so  be  called,  he  made  her  remark  that  it  wm 
closed  by  reefc,  except  to  the  north  “d  jo  the  w^ 
ThTwin^  being  southerly,  he  had  decid^  to  p^ 
to  the  west,  and  so  they  opened  the  sea  about  half  a 

°^«^Xm^*t^”miles  they  perceived  it  consisted 
of  a  Une  of  blufls,  cleft  at  interv^  by  smdl  | 

bays,  the  precipitous  rides  of  which  were  lined  with 
deCe  foliage.  Into  these  fissures  the  sea  rater^ 
;Ta  m^ful  sound,  that  died  away  as  it  cre^ 
™  the  v^ow  sands  with  which  these  nooks  were 
I  ^^ted.  An  exclamaUon  from  Helen  attrac^ 
STi^tion  to  the  horizon  on  the  northwest,  w^ 
a  long  line  of  breakers  glittered  in  the  sun.  A  reel 


coast  line.  ,  x  ai.  _.i 

An  hour  and  a  half  brought  them  to  the  north¬ 
western  extremity  of  the  island.  As  they  clea^ 
the  shelter  of  the  land,  the  southerly  breeze  coming 
with  some  force  across  the  open  sea  caught  the  cut¬ 
ter,  and  she  lay  over  in  a  way  to  inspire  Helen  wth 
alarm  ;  she  was  about  to  let  go  the  tiller,  when  Hv 
zel  seized  it,  accidentally  enclosing  her  hand  under 
the  grasp  of  hLs  own,  as  he  pressed  the  tiller  hard  to 

Steady,  please  ;  don’t  relinquish  your  hold ;  it 
is  all  right,  --no  fear,”  he  cried,  as  he  kept  his  eye  ; 

on  their  sail.  j  ! 

lie  held  this  course  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  thw  ,, 
judging  with  a  long  tack  he  could  ;; 

southefly  side  of  the  island,  he  put  the  boat  about  i 
He  took  occasion  to  explain  to  Helen  how  this  opw-  jl 
atioii  was  necessary,  and  she  learned  the  alphalxt  | 
of  navigation.  The  western  end  ot  their  little  land  | 
now  lay  before  them  ;  it  was  alwut  three  miles  in  ; 
breadth.  For  two  miles  the  bluff  coast  line  contm-  j 
ued  unbroken;  then  a  deep  bay,  a  mi  e  in  width  ^ 
and  two  miles  in  depth,  was  made  by  a  long  tongue 
of  sand  projecting  westerly  ;  on  its  extremity  grew 
the  f'i<rantic  palm,  well  reci^ized  as  Helen  s  lan^ 
niar'&.“  Hazel  stood  up  in  the  boat  to  reconnm^  l 
the  coast.  He  perceived  the  sandy  shore  was  dot¬ 
ted  with  multitudes  of  dark  objecte.  Erelong,  these 
objects  were  seen  to  be  in  motion,  ami,  pointing 
tlv*m  out  to  Helen,  with  a  smile,  he  sai*^- 
«  Beware,  Miss  Rolleston,  yonder  are  ybur  bug¬ 
bears,  —  and  in  some  force,  too.  pose  dark  mas^ 

movin<r  upon  the  hillocks  of  sand,  or  rolling  on  the  . 

^  surf,  Sre  sei-lions,  —  the  phoca  Uonma,  or  hon- 

i  **  Helen  strained  her  eyes  to  distinguish  the  foi^  i 
i  but  only  descried  the  dingy  objects.  While  ftui 
;  engaged,  she  allowed  the  cutter  to  fall  off  a  little, 
and?ere  Hazel  had  resumed  his  hold  upon  the  tiller, 
r  they  were  fairly  in  the  bay ;  the  great  palm-tree  oa 

-  their  starboard-bow.  .  _ i 

i-  “  You  seem  determined  to  make  the  acquaintance  I 
’’  of  your  nightmares,”  he  remarked;  “you  perceive  ! 

J  that  we  are  embayed.”  .l  .  v  ' 

e  Her  consternation  aroused  him;  she  saw  that  tf 
they  held  their  present  course,  the  cutter  would 
it  take  the  beach  about  a  mile  ahead,  where  these  , 
d  animals  were  densely  crowded.  ; 

o  At  this  moment,  something  dark  bu  W  up  cl« 

.t  beside  her  in  the  sea,  and  the  rounded  bade  ®1  ‘ 
p  monster  rolled  over  and  disappewed.  Hazel  Irt 
I  drop  the  sail,  for  they  were  now  fairly  j»»® 
it  water  of  the  bay,  and  clow  to  the  sandy  sp  t,^ 
IS  gigantic  stem  of  the  palm-tree  was  on  their  quarter, 

it.  about  half  a  mile  off.  j  ,  i 

ss  He  took  to  the  oars,  and  row^  slowly  towareft 
a  the  shore.  A  small  seal  ^hind  the 
followed  them,  jdaying  with  the  blade, 
id  resembling  that  of  a  kitten.  He  pointed  out  to 
,w  Helen  thf  mild  expression  of 

th  and  assured  her  that  all  th«  tnbe  were  harml« 
ed  animals,  and  susceptibto  of  dom®st.®at.on.  The 
pt  cub  swam  up  to  the  boat  quite  “* 

S  touched  it.  hTad  genUy;  he  encouraged  W  to  do 
ed  the  like,  but  she  shrank  from  its  contMt.  ^ey 

^  tre  noV  close  ashore,  and  Hazel,  threwing^t^^ 

sef  anchor  in  two  feet  of  water,  prepared  to  land  the 
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beam  of  wood  he  had  brought  to  decorate  the  palm- 
tree  as  a  signaL 

The  huge  stick  was  soon  heared  OTerboard,  and 
he  leaped  after  it  He  towed  it  to  the  nearest  land¬ 
ing  to  the  tree,  and  dragged  it  high  up  on  shore. 
Scarcely  had  he  disposed  it  conveniently,  intending 
to  return  in  a  day  or  two,  with  the  means  of  affix¬ 
ing  it  in  a  prominent  and  remarkable  manner,  in 
the  form  of  a  spar  across  the  trunk  of  the  palm, 
when  a  cry  from  Helen  recalled  him.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  sea-lions  were  coasting  quietly  down  the 
surf  towards  the  boat ;  indeed,  a  dozen  of  them  had 
made  their  appearance  around  it. 

Hazel  shouted  to  her  not  to  fear,  and  desiring 
that  her  alarm  should  not  spread  to  the  swarm,  he 
passed  back  quietly  but  rapidly.  When  he  reached 
the  water,  three  or  four  of  the  animals  were  already 
floundering  between  him  and  the  boat  He  waded 
slowly  towards  one  of  them,  and  stood  beside  it 
The  man  and  the  creature  looked  quietly  at  each 
other,  and  then  the  seal  rolled  over,  with  a  snuffling, 
self-satisfied  air,  winking  its  soft  eyes  with  immense 
complacency. 

Helen,  in  her  alarm,  could  not  resist  a  smile  at 
this  conclusion  of  so  terrible  a  demonstration ;  for, 
with  ail  their  gentle  e.xpression,  the  tusks  of  the 
brute  looked  formidable.  But,  when  she  saw  Hazel 
pushing  them  aside,  and  patting  a  very  small  cub 
on  the  back,  she  recovered  her  courage  completely. 

Then  he  took  to  his  oars  again ;  and,  aided  by 
the  tide,  which  was  now  on  the  ebb,  he  rowed 
round  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  island. 
He  found  the  water  here,  as  he  anticipated,  very 
shallow. 

It  was  midday  when  they  were  fairly  on  the 
southern  coast ;  and  now,  sailing  with  the  wind  aft, 
the  cutter  ran  through  the  water  at  racing  speed. 
Fearing  that  some  re^  or  rocky  formations  might 
exist  in  their  course,  he  reduced  sail,  and  kept  away 
from  the  shore,  about  a  mile.  At  this  distance  he 
was  better  able  to  see  inland,  and  mark  down  the 
accidence  of  its  formation. 

The  southern  coast  was  uniform,  and  Helen  said 
it  resembled  the  cliffs  of  the  Kentish  or  Sussex 
coast  of  England,  only  the  English  white  was  here 
replaced  by  the  pale  volcanic  gray.  By  one  o’clock 
they  came  abreast  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
first  made  land ;  and,  as  they  judged,  due  south  of 
their  residence.  Had  they  landed  here,  a  walk  of 
three  miles  across  the  centre  of  the  island  would 
have  brought  them  home. 

For  about  a  rimilar  distance  the  coast  exhibited 
monotonous  cliffs  unbroken  even  by  a  rilL  It  was 
plain  that  the  water-shed  of  the  island  was  all  north¬ 
ward.  They  now  approached  the  eastern  end, 
where  rose  the  circular  mountain  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made.  This  eminence  had  evi¬ 
dently  at  one  time  been  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  to  which  it  was  now  joined  by  a  neck  of 
swamp  about  a  mile  and  a  hall  in  breadth,  and  two 
miles  in  length. 

Hazel  proposed  to  reconnoitre  this  part  of  the 
shore  nearly,  and  ran  the  boat  close  in  to  land. 
The  reeds  or  canes  with  which  this  b(^  was  densely 
clothed,  grew  in  a  dark  spongy  soiC  Here  and 
there  this  waste  was  dotted  with  ragged  trees  which 
he  recognized  as  the  cypress:  from  its  gaunt 
branches  hung  a  hlack,  funeral  kind  of  weeper,  a 
kind  of  moss,  resembling  iron  gray  horsehair  b<^ 
in  textnre  and  uses,  though  not  so  long  in  the 
stnple. 

This  parasite.  Hazel  explained  to  Helen,  was  very 


common  in  such  marshy  ground,  and  was  the  death- 
flag  hung  out  by  Nature  to  warn  man  that  malaria 
and  fever  were  the  invisible  and  inalienable  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  fatal  neighborhood. 

Looking  narrowly  along  the  low  shore  for  some 
good  landing,  where  under  shelter  of  a  tree  they 
might  repose  for  an  hour,  and  spread  their  midday 
repast,  they  discovered  an  opening  in  the  reeds,  a 
kind  of  lagoon  or  bayou,  extending  into  the  morass 
between  the  highland  of  the  island  and  the  circular 
mountain,  but  close  under  the  base  of  the  latter. 
This  inlet  he  proposed  to  explore,  and  accordingly 
the  sail  was  taken  down  and  the  cutter  was  poM 
into  the  narrow  creek.  The  water  here  was  so  shal¬ 
low  that  the  keel  slid  over  the  quicksand  into  which 
the  oar  sank  freely.  The  creek  soon  became  nar¬ 
row,  the  water  deeper,  and  of  a  blacker  color,  and 
the  banks  more  densely  covered  with  canes.  These 
grew  to  the  height  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  and  as 
close  as  wheat  in  a  thick  crop.  The  air  felt  dank 
and  heavy,  and  hummed  with  myriads  of  insects. 
The  black  water  became  so  deep  and  th^  bottom  so 
sticky  that  Hazel  took  to  the  oars  again.  The 
creek  narrowed  as  they  proceeded,  until  it  proved 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his  working  the 
boat  The  height  of  the  reeds  hindered  the  view  on 
either  side.  Suddenly,  however,  and  after  proceed¬ 
ing  very  slowly  through  the  bends  of  the  canal,  they 
decreased  in  height  and  density,  and  they  emerged 
into  an  open  space  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  a 
kind  of  oasis  in  this  reedy  desert,  created  by  a  mossy 
mound  which  arose  amidst  the  morass,  ana  afforded 
firm  footing,  of  which  a  grove  of  trees  and  innumer¬ 
able  shrubs  availed  themselves.  Helen  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight  as  this  island  of  foliage  in  a 
sea  of  reeds  met  her  eyes,  that  had  been  famished 
with  the  arid  monotony  of  the  brake. 

They  soon  landed. 

Helen  insisted  on  the  preparations  for  their  meal 
being  left  to  her,  and  having  selected  a  sheltered 
spot  she  was  soon  busy  with  their  fhigal  food.  Ha¬ 
zel  surveyed  the  spot,  and  selecting  a  red  cedar,  was 
soon  seated  forty  feet  above  her  head ;  making  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  neighborhood.  He  found 
that  the  bayou  by  which  they  had  entered  continued 
its  course  to  the  northern  shore,  thus  cutting  off  the 
mountain  or  easterly  end,  and  forming  of  it  a  sepa¬ 
rate  island.  He  saw  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
on  the  bayou  or  canal  parted,  forming  two  streams, 
of  which  that  to  the  left  seemed  the  main  channel 
This  he  determined  to  follow.  Turning  to  the  west, 
that  is  towards  their  home,  he  saw  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  a  crest  of  hills  broken  into  cliflSi,  which 
defined  the  limit  of  the  mmnland.  The  sea  had 
at  one  time  occupied  the  site  where  the  morass 
now  stood.  These  clifft  formed  a  range,  extending 
from  north  to  south :  their  precipitous  sides  clothed 
here  and  there  with  trees,  marxed  where  the  de¬ 
scent  was  broken  by  platforms.  Between  him  and 
this  range  the  morass  extended.  Hazel  took  note 
of  three  places  where  the  descent  from  these  hills 
into  the  marsh  could,  he  believed,  most  readily  be 
made.  , 

On  the  eastern  side,  and  close  above  him  arose  the 
peculiar  mountain.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  and  its  rides  densely  covered  with  trees 
of  some  size. 

The  voice  of  Helen  called  him  firom  his  perch,  and 
he  descended  quickly,  leaping  into  a  mass  of  brush¬ 
wood  growing  at  the  fiiot  of  nis  tree.  Helen  stood 
a  few  yards  ftom  him,  in  admiration,  before  a  large 
shrub. 


“  Lck^,  Mr.  Hazel,  what  a  singular  production,” 
said  the  girl,  as  she  stooped  to  examine  the  plant 
It  bore  a  number  of  red  flowers,  each  growing  out 
of  a  ^it  like  a  prickly  pear.  These  flowers  were  in 
various  stages ;  some  were  just  opening  like  tulips ; 
others,  more  advanced,  had  expanded  like  umbrel¬ 
las,  and  quite  overlapped  the  fruit,  keeping  it  from 
sun  and  dew  ;  others  nad  served  their  turn  in  that 
way,  and  been  withered  by  the  sun’s  rays.  But, 
wherever  this  was  the  case,  the  fruit  had  also  burst 
open  and  displayed  or  discharged  its  contents,  and 
those  contents  looked  like  seeds ;  but  on  narrow¬ 
er  inspection  proved  to  be  little  insects  with  pink 
transparent  wings,  and  bodies  of  incredibly  vivid 
crimson. 

Hazel  examined  the  friiit  and  flowers  very  care- 
fhlly,  and  stood  rapt,  transfixed. 

“  It  must  be !  —  and  it  is !  ”  said  he,  at  last. 
“  Well,  I ’m  glad  I ’ve  not  died  without  seeing  it.” 

“  What  is  It  ?  ”  said  she. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
earth.  It  Is  cochineal.  This  is  the  Tunal-tree.” 

“  O !  indeed,”  said  Helen,  indifierently :  “  cochi¬ 
neal  is  used  for  a  dye ;  but  as  it  is  not  probable  we 
shall  require  to  dye  anything,  the  discovery  seems  to 
me  more  curious  than  useful.” 

“  You  wanted  some  ink.  This  pigment,  mixed 
with  lime-juice,  will  form  if  beautiful  red  ink.  Will 
you  lend  me  your  handkerchief  and  permit  me  to 
try  if  I  have  forgotten  the  method  by  which  these 
little  insects  are  obtained.”  He  asked  her  to  hold 
her  handkerchief  under  a  bough  of  the  Tunal-tree, 
where  the  fruit  was  ripe.  He  then  shook  the  bough. 
Some  insects  fell  at  once  into  the  cloth.  A  great 
number  rose  and  buzzed  a  little  in  the  sun  not  a 
yard  from  where  they  were  bom ;  but  the  sun  dried 
their  blood  so  promptly  that  they  soon  fell  dead  in 
the  handkerchief,  lliose  that  the  sun  so  killed  went 
through  three  phases  of  color  before  their  eyes. 
They  fell  down  black  or  nearly.  They  whitened  on 
the  cloth :  and  after  that  came  gradually  to  their 
final  color,  a  flaming  crimson.  The  insect  thus 
treated,  appeared  the  most  vivid  of  all. 

They  soon  secured  about  half  a  tea-cup  full ;  they 
were  rolled  np  and  put  away,  then  they  sat  down 
and  made  a  very  hearty  meal,  for  it  was  now  past 
two  o’clock.  They  re-entered  the  boat,  and  passing 
once  more  into  the  morass  they  found  the  channel 
of  the  bayou  as  it  approached  the  northern  shore 
less  difficult  of  navigation.  The  bottom  became 
sandy  and  hard,  and  the  presence  of  trees  in  the 
swamp  proved  that  spots  of  terra  firma  were  more 
firequent.  But  the  water  shallowed,  and  as  they 
opened  the  shore,  he  saw  with  great  vexation  that 
the  tide  in  receding  had  left  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  visible  in  some  parts.  He  pushed  on, 
however,  until  the  boat  grounded.  This  was  a  sad 
affair.  There  lay  the  sea  not  fifty  yards  ahead. 
Hazel  leaped  out,  and  examined  and  forded  the 
channel,  which  at  this  place  was  about  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  He  found  a  narrow  passage  near  the 
eastern  side,  and  to  this  he  towed  the  boat.  Then 
he  be^ed  Miss  Rolleston  to  land,  and  relieved  the 
boat  m  the  mast,  sail,  and  oars.  Tlius  lightened,  he 
dragged  her  into  the  passage  :  but  the  time  occupied 
in  mese  preparations  had  been  also  occupied  by 
Nature,  —  the  tide  had  receded,  and  the  cutter  stuck 
immovably  in  the  water-way,  about  six  fathoms 
short  of  deeper  water. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  ”  inquired  Helen, 
when  Hazel  returned  to  her  side,  panring,  but 
cheerful. 


“  We  must  await  the  rising  of  the  tide.  I  fear  we 
are  imprisoned  here  for  three  hours  at  least.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it  Helen  made  light  of 
the  misfortune.  The  spot  where  they  had  landed 
was  enclosed  between  the  two  issues  of  the  lagoon. 
They  walked  along  the  shore  to  the  more  easterly, 
and  the  narrower  canal,  and,  on  arriving.  Hazel 
found  to  his  great  annoyance  that  there  was  ample 
water  to  have  floated  the  cutter  had  he  selected 
that,  the  least  promising  road.  He  suggested  a  re¬ 
turn  by  the  road  they  came,  and,  passing  into  the 
other  canal,  by  that  to  reach  the  sea.  They  hur¬ 
ried  back,  but  found  by  this  time  the  tide  had  left 
the  cutter  high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  So  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  wait. 

Having  three  hours  to  spare.  Hazel  asked  Miss 
Rolleston’s  permis.<uon  to  ascend  the  mountain.  She 
assented  to  remain  near  the  boat  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  expedition.  The  ascent  was  too  rug¬ 
ged  and  steep  for  her  powers,  and  the  seashore  and 
adjacent  groves  would  find  her  ample  amusement 
during  his  absence.  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
bank  of  the  smaller  lagoon,  which  he  forded,  and 
waving  an  adieu  to  her  he  plunged  into  the  dense 
wood  with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were 
clothed. 

She  waited  some  time,  and  then  she  heard  hit 
voice  shouting  to  her  from  the  heights  above.  'The 
mountain-top  was  about  three  quarters  of  a.  mile 
from  where  she  stood,  but  seemed  much  nearer. 
She  turned  back  towards  the  boat,  walking  slowly, 
but  paused  as  a  faint  and  distant  cry  again  reach^ 
her  ear.  It  was  not  repeated,  and  then  she  entered 
the  grove. 

The  ground  beneath  her  feet  was  soft  with  vel¬ 
vety  moss,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  treeis  ren¬ 
dered  the  air  cool  and  deliciously  fragrant.  After 
wandering  for  some  time,  she  regained  the  edge  of 
the  grove  near  the  boat,  and  selecting  a  spot  at  the 
foot  of  an  aged  cypress,  she  sat  down  with  her  back 
against  its  trunk.  Then  she  took  out  Arthur’s  let¬ 
ter,  and  began  to  read  those  impassioned  sentences: 
as  she  read  she  sighed  deeply,  as  earnestly  she  found 
herself  pitying  Arthur’s  condition  more  than  she 
regretted  her  own.  She  fell  into  reverie,  and  from 
reverie  into  a  drowsy  languor.  How  long  she  re¬ 
mained  in  this  state  she  could  not  remember,  but  a 
slight  rustle  overhead  recalled  her  senses.  Believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  bird  moving  in  the  branches  she  was 
resigning  herself  again  to  rest  when  she  became 
sensible  of  a  strange  emotion,  a  conviction  that 
something  was  watemng  her  with  a  fixed  gaze.  She 
cast  her  eyes  around,  but  saw  nothing.  •  She  looked 
upwards.  From  the  tree  immediately  above  her  lap 
depended  a  snake,  its  tail  coiled  around  a  dead 
branch.  The  reptile  hung  straight,  its  eyes  fixed 
like  two  rubies  upon  Helen’s,  as  very  slowly  it  let 
itself  down  by  its  uncoiling  tail.  Now  its  head  was 
on  a  level  with  hers;  in  another  moment  it  must 
drop  into  her  lap. 

She  was  paralyzed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

After  toiling  up  a  rugged  and  steep  ascent,  en¬ 
cumbered  with  blocks  otgray  stone,  of  which  the 
island  seemed  to  be  formed,  forcing  his  way  over 
fallen  trees  and  through  the  tangl^  undergrowth 
of  a  species  of  wild  vine,  which  abounded  on  the 
mountain-side.  Hazel  stopped  to  breathe  and  peer 
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I  ground,  as  well  as  the  dense  foliage  permitted.  He 

I  was  up  to  bis  waist  in  scrub,  and  the  stii!'  leaves  of 

I  the  bayonet-plant  rendered  caution  necessary  in 

II  walking.  At  moments,  through  the  dense  foliage, 

I  he  caught  a  glisten  of  the  sea.  The  sun  was  in 

the  north  behind  him,  and  by  this  alone  he  guided 
his  road  due  southerly  and  upward.  Once  only  he 
found  a  small  cleared  space  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  here  it  was  he  uttered  the  cry  Helen  heard. 
He  waited  a  few  moments  in  the  hope  to  hear  her 
vmcc  in  reply,  but  it  did  not  reach  him.  Again  he 
plunged  upward,  and  now  the  ascent  became  at 
times  so  aiduous  that  more  than  once  he  almost  re¬ 
solved  to  relinquish,  or,  at  least,  to  defer  his  task ; 
but  a  moment’s  rest  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he 
was  one  not  easily  baffled  by  difficulty  or  labor,  so 
he  toiled  on  until  he  judged  the  summit  ought  to 
have  been  reached.  After  pausing  to  take  breath 
and  counsel,  he  fancied  that  he  had  borne  too  much 
to  the  left,  the  ground  to  hb  right  appeared  to  rise 
more  than  the  path  that  he  was  pursuing,  which  bad 
become  level,  and  he  concluded,  that,  instead  of  as¬ 
cending,  he  was  circling  the  mountain-top.  He 
turned  aside,  therefore,  and  after  ten  minutes’  hard 
climbing  he  was  pushing  through  a  thick  and  high 
scrub,  when  the  earth  seemed  to  give  w.ay  beneath 
him,  and  he  fell  —  into  an  abyss. 

He  was  engulfed.  He  fell  from  bush  to  bush  — 
down  —  down  —  scratch  —  rip  —  plump !  until  he 
lodged  in  a  prickly  bush  more  winded  than  hurt. 
Out  of  this  he  crawled,  only  to  discover  himself  thus 
landed  in  a  great  and  perfectly  circular  plain  of 
about  thirty  acres  in  extent,  or  about  350  yards  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  was  a  lake,  also  circular, 
the  broad  belt  of  shore  around  this  lake  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  rich  grass,  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
all  this  again  was  surrounded  by  a  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliff,  down  which  indeed  he  had  fallen :  this 
clitf  was  thickly  clothed  with  shrubs  and  trees. 

Hazel  recognized  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol¬ 
cano. 

On  examining  the  lake  he  found  the  waters  im¬ 
pregnated  with  volcanic  products.  Its  bottom  was 
formed  of  aspbaltum.  Having  made  a  circuit  of  the 
■hores,  he  perceived  on  the  westerly  side  —  that 
next  the  island  —  a  break  in  the  cliff;  and  on  a 
narrow  examination  he  discovered  an  outlet.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  that  the  lake  at  one  time  had  emp¬ 
tied  its  waters  through  this  ancient  water-course. 
The  descent  here  was  not  only  gradual,  but  the  old 
river-bed  was  tolerably  free  from  obstructions,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

He  made  bis  way  rapidly  downwards,  and  in  half 
an  hour  reached  mareny  ground.  The  cane-brake 
now  lay  before  him.  On  his  left  he  saw  the  sea  on 
the  south,  about  a  third  of  a  mile.  lie  knew  that 
to  the  right  must  be  the  sea  on  the  north,  about 
half  a  mile  or  so.  He  bent  his  way  thither.  The 
edge  of  the  swamp  was  very  clear,  and  though 
somewhat  spongy,  afforded  good  .walking  unimpeded. 
As  he  approached  the  spot  where  he  judged  the 
boat  to  be,  the  underwood  thickened,  the  trees  again 
interlaced  their  arms,  and  he  had  to  struggle  through 
the  foliage.  At  length  he  struck  the  smaUer  lagoon, 
and,  as  he  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  fordable, 
ho  followed  its  course  to  the  shore,  where  be  had 
previously  crosseil.  In  a  few  moments  he  reached 
the  boat,  and  was  pleased  to  find  her  afloat.  The 
rising  tide  had  even  moved  her  a  few  feet  back  into 
the  canal. 

Hazel  shouted  to  apprise  Miss  Bolleston  of  his 
return,  and  then  proceeded  to  restore  the  mast  to 
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its  place,  and  replace  the  rigging  and  the  oars. 
This  occupied  some  little  time.  He  felt  surprised 
that  she  had  not  appeared.  He  shouted  again.  No 
reply. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[Thr  following  pages  contain  portions  of  the  journal  of  a  prisoner 
of  war  daring  a  captirity  of  several  months  in  the  caplul  of  the 
American  Confederacy.  The  writer,  Lieutenant-Cokmel  Ssabad, 
late  U.  8e  Army,  is  one  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  who  came  to  thta 
country  after  the  overthrow  in  1S49  of  the  National  (lovemmeot, 
under  which  he  held  a  subordinate  post  as  secretary.  In  1880  be 
left  this  oouutry  with  several  of  bis  compatriots  to  join  the  ranks  of  | 
Garibaldi,  and  honorably  distinguished  himself  in  the  Neapolitan  | 
campaign.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  be  I 
went  to  the  United  States,  in  the  army  of  which  he  obtained  a  com*  I 
mission,  and  proved  himself  an  able  aivl  sealous  officer,  obtaining  j 
the  rank  he  now  bj  courtesy  holds.  — >  Editor  of  Fraser' 4  ilagaziiu.] 

Os  the  semi-onward  march  of  the  army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  toward  the  Rappahannock,  shortly  after  our 
retrograde  promenade  to  Centreville,  the  Third  Army 
Corps,  then  commanded  by  General  French,  halted 
at  Catlett  Station.  The  enemy  as  yet  remained  with 
a  few  detachments  this  side  the  Rappahannock,  and 
on  26th  October,  1862,  made  some  demonstrations 
with  his  cavalry,  in  the  direction  of  Bealeton  Station. 

To  support  our  cavalry,  a  brigade  of  the  third  corps 
was  ordered  to  the  front.  It  was  about  four  o’clock 
p.  M.  on  that  day,  that  our  assistant  adjutant-gen¬ 
eral  ordered  me  to  go  to  reconnoitre  our  advanced 
line  at  Bealeton,  where,  as  1  was  told,  I  was  to  meet 
with  our  brigade.  Sending  the  orderly  in  attend¬ 
ance  for  two  mounted  men  to  accompany  me,  I  sat 
down  with  my  two  messmates  to  our  usutd  ham  and 
hard  lack  dinner.  Before  I  had  swallowed  the  first 
bite,  the  ordei'ly  returned,  and  informed  me  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders  lately  received,  the  captain  of  the 
escort  could  not  give  me  two  men,  except  by  a  writ¬ 
ten  order  from  the  assistant  adjutant-general,  and 
that  one  mounted  man  stood  ready. 

Unwilling  to  lose  time,  I  at  once  abandoned  my 
ham  and  cofi'ee,  in  the  hope  to  resume  my  dinner 
when  I  came  back,  mounted  my  favorite  “  Dick,” 
an  unassuming,  fieet,  good-natured  animal,  and  gal¬ 
loped  oir  with  one  mounted  man. 

Sooner  than  I  anticipated  “  Dick  ”  carried  me  to' 
within  sight  of  Bealeton  Station,  my  single  orderly 
lagging  a  little  behind.  Here  1  passed  a  regiment 
of  our  cavalry  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  semicircular 
line,  one  rank  deep.  Not  having  fallen  in  with  our 
brigade  all  the  way,  I  concluded  that  they  must  lie  in 
the  woods  a  small  distance  beyond  the  Station,  and 
now  slackening  my  pace,  I  trotted  on,  casting  my 
eyes  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  railroad,  as  a  recon¬ 
noitring  officer  usually  does  on  such  occasions.  I 
naturally  expected  to  meet  soon  with  our  cavalry 
videttes,  and  gather  some  information  from  them ; 
but  in  this  I  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  I  had 
not  advanced  three  hundred  yards,  before  three 
cavalry  men  darted  out  from  the  woods  on  the  right 
side  of  the  railroad,  and  halting,  called  out,  “  Halt, 
who  are  you  ?  ”  On  this  customary  call,  I  halted 
“  Dick,”  to  look  who  these  in(]uisitors  were,  and  re¬ 
peated  to  ^hem  the  same  query ;  the  distance  between 
us  being  from  forty  to  fifty  yards.  Perceiving  blue 
coats  and  M’Clellan  caps,  1  rode  up  to  them,  and 
found  out  my  mistake  when  it  was  too  late.  'The 
three  men,  despite  their  uniform,  belonged  to  the 
^ond  Virginia  Cavalry,  Confederate  army.  My 
orderly,  who  suspected  something  wrong  rather  too 
early,  turned  back  his  horse,  and  ran  away  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  rebels.  So  that  I  had  no  choice, 
but  to  give  them  my  sword,  the  only  weapon  I  had 
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with  me.  In  other  words,  I  became  prisoner,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  a  curious  feel¬ 
ing  it  was  1  I  was  ordered  to  follow  them  to  their 
camp,  which  was  about  two  miles  in  the  rear,  and 
had  to  obey. 

It  was  already  dark  when  we  arrived.  No  sooner 
had  I  dismounted,  than  “  Dick  ”  was  separated  from 
me,  while  one  of  my  captors  kneeled  down  at  my  feet, 
conveying  the  interesting  intimation  that  be  “  wanted 
my  spurs  badly  !  ”  So  saying,  he  began  to  unclasp 
them.  Filled  with  surprise  and  humiliation,  I  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  man,  threatening  to  bring  his 
conduct  before  the  knowledge  of  his  captain  ;  but  all 
in  vain.  The  spurs  he  wanted  so  badly  he  took  mns 
gine,  and  rather  a  good  pair  those  were,  —  of  silver, 
massive,  straight,  and  longer  than  those  in  common 
use,  —  a  present  from  a  friend  before  joining  Gener- 
j  al  Sickles’s  staff.  Led  before  the  captain,  I  bitterly 
complained  of  the  spoliation,  but  his  only  reply  was 
“  That  he  could  do  nothing,  and  that  I  must  put  up 
with  the  law.t  of  war.”  It  was  of  no  use  telling  him 
that  I  understood  the  laws  of  war  differently.  The 
captain,  several. privates,  and  myself  then  squatted 
down  around  an  extemporized  fire  (the  night  being 
rather  cold)  and  began  to  chat.  On  being  asked 
what  state  I  belonged  to,  I  replied,  “  Hungary.” 
This  word  filled  m^  captain  with  a  sort  of  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  he  found  It  incomprehensible,  how  a  Hunga¬ 
rian  could  fight  with  the  d — d  Yankees  against  the 
Southern  people,  who  were  fighting  for  what  the 
Hungarians  h^  fought  for  in  1848.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined  that  neither  the  situation  nor  my  mood  In¬ 
clined  me  much  to  discuss  that  que.stion  at  large. 
However,  I  told  him  roundly,  that  I  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  fight  for  the  Union,  the  destruction  of  which 
would  cause  joy  to  none  but  tyrants  and  despots. 
My  entertainers  bad  not  much  to  offer  me  for  sup¬ 
per,  —  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and  a  much  smaller 
piece  of  dried  meat  warmed  up  in  the  glimmer¬ 
ing  ashes  before  us,  was  all  they  could  give  me. 
We  continued  to  chat  as  long  as  our  eyes  kept 
open,  and  then  tried  to  lull  ourselves  to  sleep ;  an 
effort  which  did  not  well  succeed,  as  the  struggle 
between  the  burning  fire  and  the  cold  night  decid¬ 
edly  inclined  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  for  me  in 
particular,  I  had  naturally  sufficient  reasons  for  re¬ 
maining  restless.  Irrespective  of  what  might  befall 
me  hereafter,  I  could  not  feel  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  my  sword,  a  present  from  a  brave  Hungarian 
general  In  the  Italian  army,  and  with  which  I  made 
the  campaign  with  Garibaldi  in  1860.  Nor  could  I 
help  casting  a  doleful  look  on  “  Dick,”  who  stood  at 
a  little  distance  between  bis  new  companions,  and 
appmntly  not  more  at  ease  than  myself. 

The  morning  no  sooner  arrived,  than  I  was  or¬ 
dered  to  follow  on  foot  a  mounted  man,  who  was  to 
take  me  to  General  Anderson,  at  Brandy  Station,  or 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill.  My  petition  to  be  allowed  a 
horse  was  disregarded :  I  had  to  walk  the  whole  way. 
After  a  brief  rest  at  Brandy  Station,  I  was  marched 
on  to  General  Hill’s  head-quarters,  and  by  the  time 
I  arrived  there,  I  was  both  tired  and  hungry.  I  was 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  General’s  staff,  and 
enjoyed  with  them  some  pleasant  conversation,  which 
almost  made  me  forget  that  I  was  prisoner.  But, 
at  the  moment  I  began  to  feel  at  ease,  I  was  called 
to  follow  the  provost-marshal,  who  assigned  me  a 
lace  amid  logs  of  wood  in  the  company  of  a  few 
ozen  of  privates,  who  were  under  arrest  tor  various 
misdeeds;  a  treatment  which  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  manner  in  which  their  officers  were  treated 
by  our  provost-marshal. 


The  cold  drizzling  weather  added  to  my  dismal 
situation.  I  communicated  with  the  provost-mar¬ 
shal  in  writing,  directing  his  attention  to  my  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  requested  him  to  have  me,  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  marched  back  to  Brandy 
Station  ;  but  after  three  hours’  waiting,  no  answer 
came.  I  then  addressed  myself  to  the  assistant 
adjutant-general.  Captain  Starke,  and  was  soon 
invited  to  the  tent  of  Captain  Potter,  of  the  5th 
Alabama  battalion,  who  kindly  shared  with  me  all 
he  had.  I  bade  him  a  hearty  farewell  early  in  the 
morning,  and  a;^in  followed  my  guard  to  Brandy 
Station,  where  I  arrived  just  as  the  cars  were 
about  starting  for  Richmond.  At  Culpepjier  Coart 
House,  the  cars  stopped  for  a  few  hours,  and  I 
was  led  to  the  provost-marshal.  From  the  street 
where  his  office  was  I  could  survey  the  whole 
ground  on  which  our  army  lay  encamped  but  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  and  after  standing  a  few  minutes  at  the 
office  door,  I  again  almost  forgot  I  was  prisoner. 
It  was  the  same  street  I  used  frequently  to  pass  in 
going  for  orders  to  the  army  head-quarters ;  and  it 
reallv  puzzled  me  to  understand  how  I  should  now 
stand  here  a  prisoner.  “  You  are  again  here,”  said 
a  rebel  to  me,  with  a  half  sneering  smile.  “  Yes, 
I  am,”  I  replied.  “  And  where ’s  your  army  ? " 
“  They  are  following  me  rapidly,”  I  replied. 

From  Culpepper  the  cars,  after  passing  the 
Rapidan,  ran  to  Orange  Court  House  and  Gorilons- 
ville.  As  the  sergeant  who  took  charge  of  me  at 
Gordonsville,  behaved  to  me  In  a  most  becoming 
manner,  I  began  to  feel  rather  at  ease,  while  thus 
carried  along  to  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  involuntarily  plunged  into  strategic  meditations; 
but  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  announcing  our 
arrival  at  Richmond,  put  an  end  to  mv  ambitious 
combinations.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  p.  M. ;  the 
polite  sergeant  handed  me  over  to  another  guard, 
and  the  latter  led  me  straight  to  my  place  of  des- 
tinafion,  the  famous  prison  of  Libby.  The  streets 
through  which  I  passed  were  but  dimly  lighted, 
and  showed  little  sizn  of  life  or  movement  in  the 
city. 

Taken  into  the  office  of  the  prison,  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Lieutenant  La  Touche,  with  whom  I 
spent,  conversing  partly  in  French,  some  twenty 
minutes  in  answering  sundry  questions.  He  ad¬ 
vised  me,  among  other  things,  to  write  North  on 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  blankets  and  other 
necessaries,  and  told  me  besides,  if  I  had  any  mon¬ 
ey  with  me,  to  leave  it  at  the  office,  and  I  should 
receive  In  due  time  the  equivalent  in  Confederate 
currency.  “  Here  is  all  I  have,”  said  I,  and  taking 
out  of  my  pocket  a  five-dollar  “  greenback,”  which  I 
had  happened  to  borrow  from  a  friend  on  the  day 
of  my  capture.  I  left  it  on  the  table,  and  followed 
a  sergeant  to  the  first  floor  of  the  prison. 

My  appearance  at  the  upper  room,  the  cen¬ 
tral  apartment  of  the  building,  was  greeted  with 
a  low  murmur  of  “Fresh  fish,”  which  was  gradu¬ 
ally  echoed  through  the  whole  prison,  and  I  must 
confess  this  quiet  exhibition  of  humor  rather  de¬ 
lighted  me.  In  a  minute,  the  motley  inmates,  most¬ 
ly  already  in  their  shirts,  crowded  around  me  by 
the  score.  “  Where  were  you  taken  ?  ”  “  When  ?  ” 
“  What  corps  do  you  belong  to  ?  ”  —  such  and 
similar  questions,  uttered  simultaneously,  came 
upon  me  incessantly  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Feel¬ 
ing  much  fatigued,  I  asked  the  bystanders  whether 
there  was  room  for  me  to  sleep  in  this  room.  Some 
answered,  I  could  find  that  out  very  easily ;  others 
hinted  to  me  that  the  room  above  was  less  crowded. 
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Talcing  that  hint  I  mounted  a  scale  higher,  and 
I  found  myself  in  the  third  story  of  the  prison. 

:  Here  new  questions  and  new  answers  followed 

I  etch  other.  “  You  are  a  Hungarian  ?  ”  exclaimed 

■  sn  unknown  figure,  struggling  to  disentangle  him¬ 
self  from  his  blankets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  Took  full 

I  into  iny  face.  “  I  am,  sir,”  I  replied.  “  Here  is  a 
I  Hungarian  major,”  rejoined  rapidly  my  new  friend, 
j  and  har<lly  were  these  words  uttered,  when  a  tall, 

I  emaciated  figure  hastened  towards  me,  embracing 
'  me,  with  a  .sort  of  convulsive  joy,  without  uttering  a 
'  word.  When  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise 
,  st  seeing  me  ;n  Libby,  I  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
i  “  My  friend,  you  must  wait  until  to-morrow,”  was 
his  reply.  He  advised  me  moreover,  to  lie  down, 

I  pointing  at  the  same  dme  to  an  unoccupied  place 
!  close  to  the  open  windows,  and  the  sink  door.  “  No 
blankets !  ”  exclaimed  I.  “  No  1  ”  “  What  shall  I 
!  do  ?  ”  “  VV'’rite  to  New  York ;  and  in  the  mean 

■  time,  do  what  others  do.”  “  What  ?  ”  “  Wait 
[  until  your  blankets  arrive.”  After  this  brief  ex- 
'  change  of  ideas,  I  spread  the  cape  of  ray  overcoat 

on  the  floor,  and  lay  down  sighing  bitterly.  Sol- 
!  diers  are,  certainly,  not  weak  on  the  point  of  soft 
I  beds.  For  myself,  I  had,  all  the  way  from  Fal- 
I  mouth  to  Gettysburg,  nothing  better  than  one  wa- 
'  terproof  blanket  to  lie  on.  Yet  my  firat  experi¬ 
ment  in  Libby  in  the  sleeping  line  was  far  from 
being  successful.  The  cold  current  of  air  piouring 
'  down  upon  me  from  the  two  open  windows,  was 
too  strong  to  allow  me  to  sleep. 

To  increase  my  restlessness,  I  happened  to  re¬ 
member  that  three  years  ago,  in  the  hast  days  of 
this  s.anie  .month,  I,  a  “  Garibaldian,”  shared  the 
joys  and  festivities  of  an  exulting  people,  liberated 
‘  from  long  servitude  by  the  most  daring  campaign 
on  record.  What  varied  recollections  passed  through 
I  my  mind  it  is  needless  to  recall.  However,  this 
night  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  Before  day- 
J  break  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  read  the  following 
j  “  Special  Order,  by'  the  commander  of  the  army  of 
I  the  Potomac,”  the  number  of  which  has  escaped  my 
i  memory  :  —  , 

!  “Whereas  the  wearing  of  an  enemy’s  uniform  is 
j  contrary  to  all  military  honor,  and  the  usages  of  war  ; 

I  whereas  troops  wearing  an  enemy’s  uniform  are  ene¬ 
mies  in  disguise;  therefore  it  is  declared,  that  rebel 
soldiers  caught  in  the  United  States  uniform  will  be 
henceforth  punished  accordingly,  ' 

“  (Signed)  Maj.-Gen.  Meade.” 

To  my  severe  disappointment,  the  call  of  the  guards 
;  in  the  street  broke  my  slumbers,  and  reminded  me 
I  that  I  had  been  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

I  The  first  scene,  on  opening  my  eyes  that  morn¬ 
ing,  was  of  a  kind  which  I  had  never  imagined  out 
of  the  realms  of  fiction.  To  the  right  and  left,  in 
the  centre  and  on  the  flanks,  I  saw  my  prison  com¬ 
panions  formed  as  it  were  in  different  squads, 
steadily  engaged  in  one  employment  I  have  no 
wish  to  describe  repulsive  things.  But  I  desire  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  the  life  of  United  States 
officer-prisoners  iu  Libby ;  and  as  Victor  Hugo  has 
dared  to  introduce  the  word  in  the  “  Battle 

of  Waterloo,”  I  shall  certainly  not  shrink  to  write 
down  the  word  vermin  in  speaking  of  Libby.  'Those 
to  whom  I  spoke  told  me,  that  what  I  saw  had  been 
the  daily  practice  for  months  in  the  existence  of 
the  Libby  prisoners.  I  endeavored  to  turn  away 
my  eyes  from  the  scene,  but  there  was  no  escape. 
The  process  had  to  be  gone  through.  Anon,  a 
voice  called  out,  “  No.  4,  breakfast !  ”  an  exclama¬ 


tion  mysterious  to  me  at  that  time,  but  which  I 
shall  now  explain. 

Amid  all  its  dreariness  and  miseries  the  prison 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  commissary-culinary 
department,  performing  different  functions.  The 
personnel  consisted  of  a  general  commissary,  who 
received  the  rations  from  the  inspector  of  the 
prison,  and  distributed  them  to  the  sub-commissa¬ 
ries,  each  of  whom  represented  a  mess.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  in  one  mess  varied  from  four  to 
twenty  and  thirty,  the  number  of  messes  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  prison  company  being  twenty- 
four.  The  regular  rations  were  now  half  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  little  more  than  two  ounces  of  rice,  between 
three  and  four  ounces  of  meat,  for  each  officer  per 
diem.  Such  luxuries  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  the 
officers  had  to  provide  with  their  own  money.  This, 
of  course,  they  could  only  do  when  they  had  it, 
and  when  the  money  they  might  receive  from  the 
North  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  prison  authori¬ 
ties,  a  thing  which  1  soon  discovered  did  not  al¬ 
ways  happen. 

To  understand  better  the  operation  of  the  culi¬ 
nary  department,  I  must  describe  the  prison  in  its 
ensemble.  It  is  an  isolated,  three-story  building, 
facing  the  James  River,  or  rather  the  canal  skirting 
its  left  bank.  It  was  windowed  all  over,  and  com¬ 
prised  nine  compartments.  The  third  and  second 
stories  were  entirely  occupied  by  the  inmates ;  while 
a  part  of  the  ground  floor  serv^  as  the  kitchen  for 
some  of  the  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  building 
comprised  the  hospital  and  the  office  of  the  prisem 
authorities. 

It  was  very  singular  to  a  “fresh  fish”  to  see  for 
the  first  time  the  stir  and  bustle  around  the  different 
Iron-stoves,  which  to  avoid  mistakes  were  marked 
in  large  letters  on  the  wall,  with  such  ambitious 
inscriptions  as  “  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  “  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.”  A  more  fanciful  collection  of 
cooking  utensils  has  never  been  seen  than  that  which 
crowded  the  surface  of  the  prison  stores,  which 
were  surrounded  by  scores  of  anxious  and  vigilant 
attendants.  The  different  dishes  prepared  were  no 
less  peculiar.  Here  were  some  remnants  of  black-  , 
ened  ham  and  smoked  tongue,  mixed  up  with 
crumbs  and  crackers  of  different  species,  struggling 
to  stew  themselves  into  some  uniform  whole  ;  mere 
dry  crusts  of  bread,  worked  up  with  all  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  necessity,  into  fanciful  puddings  and  “  flap- 
jacks.” 

I  used  in  London  often  to  admire,  at  “  Dr.  But¬ 
ler’s  Head,”  a  tavern  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city, 
the  earnestness  and  collected  quietude  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  standing  drawn  up,  one  rank  deep,  along  the 
bar  running  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  despatching  the  steaks  served  up  to  them.  But 
that  scene  was  ouite  eclipsed  in  my  eyes,  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  “  Milroy  officers  ”  on  a  similar  occa¬ 
sion.  They  seemed  to  be  fearfully  in  earnest ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  feel  bound  to  state,  that  they 
were  invariably  the  first  at  their  breakfasts.  I  have 
more  than  once  found  them  despatching  the  first 
meal  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  must  have  been  fully  impressed 
with  the  saying  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  “  The 
first  rule  in  tactics  is,  a  good  breakfast.” 

Most  of  the  prisoners  contrived  to  make  chairs 
for  themselves  from  the  boxes  or  barrels  sent  them 
with  certain  articles  from  the  North.  1  appealed 
one  day  to  one  of  the  negro  boys  (who  came  up 
daily  to  sweep  the  prison)  to  make  me  some  kind  of 
stool.  To  this  Jerry  readily  consented ;  and  in  less 
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Mtfaoritles.  One  of  these  was  the  utter  recklessness 
with  which  the  spot  on  the  floor  where  one  had  to 
read  his  blanket  for  the  night  was  made  to  serve 
e  place  of  a  spittoon. 

The  want  of  means  to  procure  certain  necessaries, 
made  one  the  more  feel  the  insufficiency  of  the  food 
supplied  by  the  Confederacy.  There  were  officers 
here  wearing  the  same  shirts  which  they  had  on 
when  t.aken  prisoners  several  months  before.  There 
i'  were  others  who  had,  indeed,  two  shirts,  but  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  them.  Only  the 
old  “  tar-smoking  ”  negro  had  the  privilege  to  take 
out  the  washing,  and  one  had  generally  a  fortnight 
to  wait  before  the  things  came  back. 

Libby,  I  find,  has  also  its  academic  side.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Corada  teaches  Spanish,  Captain 
Charlier  French,  Captain  Place  phonography,  while 
Lientenant  Stearns  has  an  English  grammar  class, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  nouns,  active  and  neuter 
verbs,  &c.  This  last  class  appears  to  me  rather  too 
suggestive.  General  Neal  Dow  lectures  on  temper¬ 
ance,  which,  alas!  reminds  us  only  of  our  destitu¬ 
tion  ;  while  Major  Henry  discourses  eloquently  of 
■piritiialism. 

From  a  few  intelligent  officers,  I  gathered  inter¬ 
esting  information  about  the  operations  around 
Vicksburg ;  and  I  had  at  the  same  time  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  hear  from  the  “  Bobadil  ”  style  of  officers  of 
nuineroiis  desperate  battles,  the  names  of  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  mentioned  else¬ 
where.  One  of  these  desperate  battles  attracted  iny 
attention  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  keep  it  all  quite 
fresh  in  my  memory :  “  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  Colonel 
- ,  with  seventy-five  men,  to  attack  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  rebels  stationed  at - ,  and 

strongly  intrenched.  As  our  boys  advanced  close 
to  the  breastworks,  the  rebels  rushed  out,  do  you 
see,  with  a  tremendous  yell.  Hereupon,  sir,  I  or¬ 
dered  the  boys  to  gradually  fall  hack,  do  you  see  : 
and  in  so  doing  1  formed  a  semicircular  line,  in¬ 
tending  to  surround  the  ‘rebs,’  do  you  see?  Well, 
sir,  in  we. closed  upon  them,  answering  their  dread¬ 
ful  volleys  with  a  well  tlirected  and  murderous  fire. 
The  ‘  rebs,’  thus  pressetl,  sir.  and  surrounded,  began 
to  waver,  and  fell  back  into  the  breastworks;  our 
boys,  charging  all  the  time,  followed  the  ‘rebs’ 
closely  into  the  works,  having  nearly  carried  the  first 
line  of  the  intrenehmcnt.s,  when  two  rebel  cavalry 
regiments  were  seen  to  approach  on  our  left  flank.” 
A  very  singular  battle,  truly,  and  worthy  of  the  hero 
of  Gadshill.  My  informant  could  not  tell  me  the 
loss  of  the  enemy,  who  was  “  engaged  all  night,  sir, 
in  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded.”  I  unfor¬ 
tunately  forgot  to  .ask  him  what  the  two  rebel  caval- 
ty  regiments  did  after  their  appearance,  and  whether 
“  our  boys  ”  moved  on  “  interior  ”  or  “  exterior  ” 
lines.  Added  to  those  I  knew  of  before  entering 
Libby,  I  can  say  that  I  have  now  in  memory  127 
desperate  battles,  all  fought  within  the  last  two 
I  years ! 

On  entering  the  prison,  I  joined  the  mess  of  my 
I  Hungarian  friend,  and  this  I  did  the  more  readily, 
as  he  undertook  to  provide  me  with  something  like 
a  cup  and  knife  and  fork,  articles  which  I  at  once 
experienced  were  not  easily  to  be  got  in  Libby. 
Our  daily  meals  consisted  of  rye  cofiee  and  bread  in 
the  morning,  and  rice  soup  with  a  few  ounces  of 
meat  in  the  evening.  Occasionally  the  major  was 
enabled  to  borrow  a  few  dollars  to  purchase  butter 
and  sugar,  which  were  of  course  a  great  addition  to 
our  spare  diet.  After  a  few  weeks  I  began  indeed 
to  feel,  both  from  the  spare  diet  and  the  pestilential 


atmosphere,  as  if  my  knees  were  giving  way  under 
me ;  yet  the  novelty  of  the  scene  made  me  in  part 
forget  my  increasing  debility. 

Curious  to  say,  even  in  the  society  of  Libby,  where 
everything  appertaining  to  decency  of  intercourse 
was  blasted,  and  in  many  instances  wilfully  disre¬ 
garded, —  even  in  this  place,  where  misery  brought 
all  to  a  level,  there  was  a  certain  etiquette,  which  at 
first  annoyed  and  rendered  timid  a  “  fresh  fish.” 
And  so  it  happened  that  I  proceeded  in  my  rceon- 
noissances  but  slowly,  and  with  a  certain  hesitation. 
It  was  more  than  a  week  after  my  Entering  that  I 
ventured  into  the  room  below  me,  which  represented 
the  bon  ton.  In  this  room  were  harbored  General 
Neal  Dow,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  bore  his  im¬ 
prisonment  with  considerable  equanimity,  and  sev¬ 
eral  colonels  distinguished  more  or  less  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  prisoners,  both  by  their  conduct  and  their 
successful  .arrangements  for  receiving  bo.xes  from  the 
North.  Indeed,  in  l(x>king  at  the  prisoners,  you  could 
not  help  distinguishing  at  the  first  glance,  the  receiv¬ 
ers  of  boxes  and  the  non-receivers ;  a  classification  of 
mankind  unknown  to  previous  naturalists. 

To  my  great  misfortune,  my  Hungarian  major 
belonged  to  the  latter  species.  Yet  this  did  not  de¬ 
ter  me  from  pushing  forward  my  reconnoissances ; 
and  I  thus  tried  several  mornings,  after  trying  to  do 
justice  to  “  rye  coffee  ”  and  an  indigestible  cake  of 
corn-meal,  to  visit  the  central  and  west  wing  of  the 
prison,  occupied  resj)ectively  by  the  Chicamaugans, 
and  by  Milroy’s  and  Col.  Streight’s  commands. 
Having  read  of  Col.  Streight’s  raid,  I  had  seized  on 
the  first  op)X)rtunity  to  intixxiuce  myself  to  him. 
The  gallant  Colonel  and  his  command  represented 
the  veterans  of  the  Libbyan  army,  having  been  in 
prison  since  May,  1863.  The  Colonel,  perceiving 
my  weakness  staring  out  of  my  face,  very  generously 
proposed  to  me  to  dine  with  him  every  day  till  the 
ha]>py  moment  should  arrive  when  I  might  likewise 
be  classified  among  the  receivers  of  boxes,  —  and  a 
very  welcome  offer  it  was. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  rations  had 
become  considerably  deteriorated,  especially  the 
bread ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling,  despite  all 
my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  that  my  health  was  giv¬ 
ing  way.  On  the  3d  of  December  the  looked-for 
event  which  so  much  cheered  up  mv  existence  at 
last  took  place,  viz.  the  arrival  of  a  box  of  provis¬ 
ions  fiom  a  Hungarian  friend  in  Washington.  What 
afforded  me  additional  pleasure,  was  the  power  of 
offering  one  ham  to  Colonel  Streight,  who  by  this 
time  had  run  himself  short  of  provisions.  Alas !  the 
contents  of  my  box  promised  to  be  consumed  sooner 
than  I  anticipated. 

In  the  mean  time  some  auspicious  events  had 
served  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  our  imprisonment 
The  state  of  the  prisoners  had  commenced  to  excite 
attention  in  the  North.  Sanitar}'  commissions  were 
formed,  which  furnished  us,  though  not  to  our  full 
satisfaction,  with  blankets  and  linen ;  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  together  with  benevolent  societies,  for¬ 
warded  to  us  certain  provisions.  I,  for  my  part,  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a 
pair  of  socks,  which  enabled  me  to  get  those  I  had 
on  my  person  washed.  Besides  this,  I  received  two 
blankets,  which  rendered  the  nights  more  tolerable. 
I  likewise  shared,  though  in  a  rather  infinitesimal 
ratio,  in  the  provisions  sent.  The  revolting  feature 
connected  with  these  agreeable  events,  was  the 
wretched  jobbing  and  s^-interest,  which  found  its 
way  into  the  distribution  of  the  stores. 

My  own  box,  though  well  filled,  was  emptied  be- 
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tween  me  and  my  messmates  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
What  was  worse,  the  rations  continued  to  become 
daily  less  palatable,  wheat  bread  being  entirely  dis¬ 
placed  by  tasteless,  flat  com-cakes ;  and  sundry  rat¬ 
tailed  svteet  potatoes  took  repeatedly  the  place  of 
our  ounces  of  meat 

Nor  were  my  first  direct  experiments  with  the 
prison  authorities  of  a  promising  nature.  Much  in 
need  of  a  few  cents  in  my  pocket,  I  repeatedly  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  commutation  in  Confederate  currency  of 
my  five-dollar  greenback ;  but  I  received  neither 
money  nor  answer.  Yet  I  continued  to  look  on  the 
deposited  five-dollar  greenback  as  a  sort  of  stay 
against  some  future  critical  moment,  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  completely  dissipated  my  hopes  on  that 
point :  — 

**  Hcad-Qcartkiu,  Dbpirtmbnt,  Richmond, 
December,  1863. 

“  The  Sccrctaiy  of  War  of  the  United  States  having 
positively  prohibited  the  delivery  of  remittances  of  mon¬ 
ey  to  our  prisoners  of  war,  you  are  hereby  notilled  that 
such  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Conftkleratc  author¬ 
ities  is  likewise  to  be  strictly  obseived  toward  the  Fed¬ 
eral  prisoners  of  war. 

“  Ke.spectfully, 

“  (Signed)  Jno.  H.  Winder,  Brig.-Gen. 

"  Major  T.  P.  Turner,  Com.  LtlJiif  Prison." 

The  gloom  appeared  thus  to  thicken  around  us, 
and  the  only  circumstance  that  served  to  keep  our 
spirits  buoyant  was  a  dim  ray  of  hope  for  a  future 
exchange. 

Sometimes  wc  endeavored  to  talk  hopefully  as  a 
mere  pastime.  One  gladdening  event,  long  since 
whispered,  though  believed  but  by  few,  had  in  fact 
happened  before  the  month  of  November  passcil,  viz. 
the  exchange  of  the  surgeons,  some  ninety  in  num¬ 
ber.  One  of  the  surgeons  having  been  ill  at  the 
time,  and  prevented  from  availing  himself  of  this  au¬ 
spicious  moment,  another  oflicer  bethought  himself 
of  taking  his  place,  and  actually  arrived  without  be¬ 
ing  discovered  at  City  Point.  One  moment  more, 
and  the  major  would  hare  exchanged  boats;  but 
some  traitorous  tongue  frustrated  the  design.  On 
that  very  day,  Major  Turner,  commanding  the  pris¬ 
on,  being  informed  of  the  fact,  issued  an  oi5er  to  the 
efiect,  that  unless  the  name  of  the  disguised  officer 
who  left  were  given  up  to  him,  the  delivery  of  boxes 
to  the  officers  would  be  stopped.  This  significant 
order  he  wished  Colonel  Tilden  to  communicate, 
but  the  Colonel  refused  to  do  so.  “  Starve  us !  ” 
was  the  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  officers  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  order. 

The  setting  free  of  these  surgeons,  at  which  every 
one  of  us  so  much  rejoiced,  was  destined  to  plunge 
us  into  temporary  despair.  The  authorities  here, 
disrelishing  the  reports  made  by  the  surgeons  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  North,  and  thinking  their  “  gen¬ 
erosity”  abused,  resolved  to  forbid  henceforth  the 
receipt  of  boxes.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  prisoners 
were  permitted,  twice  a  week,  to  draw  provisions 
from  the  market,  bought  with  their  own  money, 
through  the  inspector  of  the  prison.  This  privilege 
was  aim  abolished,  the  inspector  having  notified  to 
Colonel  Tilden,  through  whose  hands  he  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  collected  for  the  above  purpose, 
that  to-day  (14th  December)  the  last  purchase 
would  be  allowed.  I  shall  never  forget  the  excite¬ 
ment  created  by  this  interesting  notification:  it 
spread  through  the  dreary  building  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  created  a  stir  and  bustle  which 
proved  that  there  was  some  sort  of  life  left  in 
Ldbby. 


Loans  of  different  amounts,  both  in  greenbacks 
and  Confederate  money,  were  effected  in  a  minute 
(the  rate  then  being  ten  Confeds.  for  one  Fed.); 
and  the  sutn  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate 
money  was  that  day  handed  over  to  the  inspector. 
The  general  process  of  metamorphosis  was  effected 
in  the  shape  of  bread,  cabbage,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
&c.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  there  were  those  who 
had  none  from  whom  to  borrow  money,  and  their 
feelings  on  that  day  can  be  understood.  Happily 
this  “  starvation  panic  ”  only  lasted  for  ten  days.  It 
was  followed,  however,  by  panics  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  caused  by  certain  acts  of  retaliation,  which 
no  prisoner  of  war  in  civilized  countries  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  such  as  the  drawing  of  lots,  or  the  singling 
out  of  a  few  officers,  either  for  sentence  of  death  or 
hard-labor  imprisonment. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  more  acquainted  with 
the  officers  in  Libby.  Such  an  uncouth  mixture  of 
officers  was  probably  never  seen  in  modern  times  in 
any  place,  either  in  field  or  prison.  To  me,  still  fresh 
from  Europe,  this  mixture  seemed,  of  course,  most  sur¬ 
prising.  Some  might  be  seen  earnestly  plying  the 
vocation  of  the  barber,  shaving  whiskers  and  ar¬ 
ranging  toilets  for  pretty  high  prices.  This  scene 
was  daily  performed  in  the  bon-lon  room. 

Stopping  farther  westward,  you  beheld  Uncle 
Sam’s  officers  sijuatting  piously  all  day  long,  over 
barrels  filled  with  crackers  and  apples,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  skirted  with  tobacco  and  cigars,  sold  likewise  to 
prisoners  at  profitable  prices.  I  could  never  become 
reconciled  to  these  exhibitions.  Nor  was  the  noble 
art  of  filching  left  unrepresented  in  Libby.  I  must 
here  state  that  this  sprinkling  of  maumis  sujels  made 
me  sorry  not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  many  gal¬ 
lant  gentlemanly  officers  confined  with  me.  To  lor- 
get  myself,  I  made  efforts  to  work  at  my  diary.  The 
nomination  of  “  Beast  Butler  ”  as  commissioner  of 
e.xchange  gave  a  ii-esh  stimulus  to  speculation  on 
that  great  question.  At  first,  opinions  were  divided ; 
some  thought  the  “  Beast”  could  perform  wonders; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  were  afraid  that  the  rebels 
would  refuse  to  enter  into  any  communication  with 
Irini.  This  fear,  however,  was  dissipated,  on  read¬ 
ing  in  the  papers  a  friendly  exchange  of  notes  be¬ 
tween  General  Butler  and  Commissioner  Quid. 
Officers  known  to  each  other  were  now  seen  to  en¬ 
gage  in  lively  whisperings;  instead  of  a  curt  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  you  received  polite  lengthy  answers, 
and  there  was  also  perceptible  a  greater  propensity 
to  dinner  invitations.  Such  tokens  of  hospitality 
could  of  course  only  be  indulged  by  those  whose 
“  bo.x  department  ’’  was  en  regie. 

The  musical  talent  of  Lib%  likewise  testified  to 
the  change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  kind  of  talent 
I  speak  of  generally  showed  itself  about  midnight; 
and  the  like  was  assuredly  never  heard,  either  in 
concert  rooms  or  menageries.  The  braying  of  the 
ass,  the  cackling  of  the  hen,  the  hoarse  barking  of 
the  mastiff,  the  shrill  yell  of  the  frightened  kiiig- 
charles,  the  whining  of  the  new-born  infant,  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  grand  nocturnal  choras,  the  echo  of 
which  must  have  -penetrateil  high  up  in  the  streets 
of  Richmond.  In  justice,  I  must  add,  that  Libby 
possessed  also  a  few  real  artistes  in  the  musical  line ; 
and  whenever  the  commissary  department  found  it¬ 
self  in  a  promising  condition,  we  would  be  cheered 
up  by  pleasant  quartettes  and  negro  minstrek.  The 
performers  did  not  scruple  even  to  blacken  their 
faces,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Libbyan  public.  All  the 
singing  and  drolleries  familiar  to  the  visitors  of  the 
minstrel  saloons  on  Broadway  were  to  be  heard 
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gom  that  stage  extemporized  in  a  comer  of  the 
reeking  kitchen. 

What  but  few  had  believed  actually  happened  on 
the  26th  of  December.  •  Some  five  hundre<l  Confed¬ 
erate  prisoners  were  actually  seen  coming  up  the  canal 
from  City  Point.  Libby,  all  on  a  sudden,  .stroame<l 
with  new  life,  quickened  steps,  smiling  faces,  busy 
gatherings  of  autographs,  appointments  at  W^illard’s 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  results  of  numerous  bets. 
Such  were  the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  .prison  on  that 
day.  Never  were  the  believers  in  “  exchange”  more 
elated.  I,  who  belonged  to  that  cla.ss,  with  a  few  of 

my  friends,  including  Lieutenant-Colonel  C - , 

found  myself  snrroumled  all  day  by  crowds  of  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  anxious  to  explain  away  the  scepti¬ 
cism  in  which  they  had  persevered  down  to  that 
date.  In  this  state  of  happy  expectation  v/e  lived 
for  three  days,  a  perio<l  during  which  the  hospitable 
tendencies  of  man  —  I  mean,  of  course,  man  with  a 
tolerably  full  box  —  showed  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  doubt  again  darkened  the  atmos¬ 
phere  when  we  saw  that  these  five,  hundred  pris¬ 
oners  had  not  been  followed  by  a  fresh  instalment. 
Again  our  hopes  were  raised  by  the  I'aid  of  General 
Averill,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Richmond  pajiers. 
That  raid  threatened  Lynchburg,  one  of  the  most 
important  outposts  of  the  Confederate  capital ;  but 
AverilTs  official  bulletin,  which  we  read  a  few  days 
afterwards,  dispersed  into  nothingness  onr  bright 
dreams.  His  movement  ce.ased  at  Salem,  sixty  miles 
from  Lynchburg.  The  only  satisfaction  I  derived 
from  that  raid  was  a  smile,  elicite<l  by  the  conclud- 
iug  words  of  the  bulletin,  —  “  My  command  has 
marched,  climbed,  slid,  .and  swam,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  since  the  8th  inst.”  Such  style  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  w.as  a  refreshing  novelty  to  me. 

Meanwhile,  it  transpired  that  the  embargo  laid  on 
the  importation  of  provisions  from  the  North  referred 
only  to  Government  stores,  an<l  those  sent  by  be¬ 
nevolent  soeietii*s;  ,md  that  private  boxes  would  be 
received  henceforth.  As  a  ship-load  had  just  ar¬ 
rived,  many  anticipated  a  good  jolly  New  Year’s 
day,  with  the  aid  of  sundry  dainties,  e.xpected  to  be 
found  in  the  boxes,  for  that  special  purpose.  But 
our  authorities  delayed  delivering  those  gocals  ;  and 
to  make  matters  worse,  when  New  Year's  day  came 
we  were  not  served  in  time  with  the  thel  necessary 
for  cooking.  So  that  sundry  dinners  were  prepared 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  few  benches,  which  the  most 
hungry  hacked  to  pieces  and  threw  into  tiie  stoves. 
Despite  the  general  depression,  and  the  cruel  disap¬ 
pointment  caused  by  the  non-delivery  of  boxes,  you 
could  not  help  perceiving,  in  the  evening,  here  .md 
there,  certain  scenes  and  manifestations  sufficient  to 
remind  you  that  the  day  we  had  passed  through  had 
been  an  unusual  one.  The  smack  of  the  New  Year 
could  not  in  fact  be  m'lstaken ;  the  hearts  of  the  few 
happy  ones  provideil  with  a  tolerable  commiss.ariat 
involuntarily  expanded.  Invitations  to  dinner  were 
cxtendeil  between  the  more  intimate  ones ;  and 
amidst  the  general  gloom  'one  could  behold,  in  al¬ 
most  every  room,  one  or  two  small  groups,  ranged 
around  what  for  Libby  might  justly  be  termed  “  fes¬ 
tive  tables.” 

There  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  stronger  display  of 
light  than  ordinarily ;  fellow-prisoners  becoming  al¬ 
most  prodigal  in  their  expenditures  to  reinforce  the 
solitan'  taper  that  Confederate  liberality  almost  al¬ 
ways  furnished  us.  The  brilliancy  of  the  occasion 
they  determined  should  rival  its  festivity.  Even 
those  industrious  ones  who  grated  the  every-day 
corn-bread  raUon  into  meal  which  they  hoped,  by 


adding  other  ingredients,  to  metamorphose  into  some 
savory  pudding  or  inviting  “  fl.ap-jacks,”  looked  more 
cheerful  than  usual.  Three  of  my  companions  and 
myself  were  the  guests  of  Col.  C.  All  we  were  re-  j 
quired  to  do  was  to  bring  with  us  our  spoons,  tin 
cups,  and  something  to  sit  on  :  the  rest  was  provided 
by  our  hospitable  entertainer.  Seven  was  our  num¬ 
ber  at  table,  —  each  a  good  fellow  in  his  way,  —  not 
e.xcepting  my  humble  self.  Lieut.  M.  was  the  chef 
lie  cuisine  on  the  occasion.  .  Soup  a  la  Limosine, 
supported  by'  a  loaf  of  good  fresh  bread,  initiated  I 
the  entertainment.  Then,  and  without  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  change  of  plates,  followed  a  superb  ragout. 
Then,  again,  came  a  huge  life-breathing  and  life- 
inspiring  maccaroni  pudding.  Two  sperm  candles, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  white-covered  table,  shed 
tlieir  whole  lustre  on  the  small  bewitching  scene. 
Where  are  the  words  to  express  the  surprise  over¬ 
whelming  every  one  of  the  guests  when  the  Colo¬ 
nel,  lowering  one  of  his  hands  beneath  the  table, 
raised  it  up  again  plus  a  bottle  of  St.  Julien!  No 
toasts  were  given,  no  speeches  made  on  this  festive 
occasion,  on  which  I  could  aver  hundreds  of  our  less 
fortunate  companions  gazed  with  an  a!r  of  unmis¬ 
takable  envy.  Every  feature  of  the  scene  was  sug¬ 
gestive  enough  for  ‘  those  who  participated,  and 
eloquent  in  its  aggravation  to  those  who  were  only 
spectators.  Away  with  your  famous  and  diplomatic 
dinners  recorded  upon  the  paws  of  history !  Away 
with  that  pompons  dinner  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  at 
which  the  Spanish  Bourbons  were  beguiled  into 
swallowing  the  lo.<s  of  their  throne  !  Away  with  all 
these,  —  make  room  for  the  memorable  New  Year’s 
dinners  of  1864  in  Libby  1 

Nor  will  I  neglect  to  record  our  New  Year’s 
theatricab.  Rest  assured,  ye  actors  in  life-wasting, 
vennin-breeding  Libby,  your  unconquerable  humor, 
your  }xitent  morale,  all  shall  be  recorded.  In  truth, 
the.se  theatricals,  —  which  despite  the  general  pover¬ 
ty  were  announced  “  to  whom  it  may  concern  ”  in 
printed  programmes  at  our  expense,  —  those  scenic 
elforts  in  the  cold,  splashy,  thickly  reeking  kitchen, 

—  the  e.xtemporized  stage  whose  wretched  structure 
could  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  dim  light  of  our 
three  tallow  candles,  —  the  ragged,  pale-faced  audi¬ 
ence  of  LIbbyans,  and  the  retel  spectators  peeping 
through  the  bars  with  evident  surprise  and  glee, — 
all  deserve  particular  mention.  The  pre^ramme 
cons'isted  of  three  parts:  —  Part  I.  purely  musical, 
the  performers  Captains  Shell,  Kendall,  and  Mass, 
and  Lieutenants  Jones  and  Lombard.  Part  II. 
llkuwbe  musical,  with  a  clc^-dance, —  Lieutenant 
Ryan.  The  Rival  Lovers  and  intermezzo  here  fol¬ 
lowed;  actors.  Captain  Mass  and  Lieutenant  Ran¬ 
dolph.  Part  III.  consbted  of  “  Countrywoman  in 
a  Photographic  Gallery”  and  a  Majw^uerade  Ball, 
the  additional  actors  being  Major  Nemer,  Captain 
M“ Williams,  and  Lieutenants  Welch,  Bennett,  and 
Moran.  “  Admission  free.  Children  in  arms  not 
admitted.” 

As  the  call  “  Lights  out  I  ”  was  by  special  order  in 
our  favor  delayed  until  midnight,  we  were  enabled, 
after  the  theatricab,  to  make  efforts  at  sundry  other 
sports.  Up  we  marched  to  the  bon  ton,  —  the  cen¬ 
tral  room  of  the  prison,  where  a  purely  musical 
entertainment  wm  e.xtemporized.  Lieutenant  J. 
gave,  amid  a  calm  applause,  Do  they  think  of  me 
at  home?”  My  Hungarian  m^or,  perhaps  the 
most  sickly  looking  figure  in  the  prison,  guitar  in 
hand,  sang  Schubert’s  serenade;  while  Lieutenant 
R,  U.  S.  Artilleiy,  called  for^  much  appla^  by 
a  witty  ditty  of  his  own  creation.  In  the  midst  of 
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these  melodious  strains,  creative  at  once  of  mirth 
and  sadness,  arrived  the  fatal  twelve  o’clock.  The 
guard,  with  rigorous  punctuality,  now  began  to 
send  us  up  the  echo  of  the  hated  “  Lights  out !  ” 
The  solitary  tallow  candle,  threatening  soon  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  its  own  sweat,  bad  to  be  extinguished  ;  but 
not  so  the  strains  of  music.  There  we  stood  crowded 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  performing  and  listening 
to  the  grand  finale  in  thick  darkness.  Now  every 
one  quietly  withdrew  to  his  own  quarters,  —  an 
operation  which,  as  many  lay  already  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  in  the 
dark.  On  mounting  to  the  third  story,  a  final  treat 
awaited  me.  “  A  million  for  a  drink!”  said  I,  half 
in  earnest,  to  Staff-Colonel  C.,  who  scrambled  up 
with  me.  “  There  are  elements  of  hope  here,”  he 
replied ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  hope  beamed  forth 
into  full  reality,  in  the  shape  of.  half  a  bottle  of 
bitters,  the  property  of  Lieutenant  Stearns.  Quietly 
and  sedately  we  posted  ourselves  beside  the  window 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  chatting  and  gradually  ([uaf- 
fing  the  sweet  bitters  till  the  last  drop  was  gulped. 
Lieutenant  S.  has  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  his 
liberaUty.  Nor  can  I  withhold  my  admiration  for 
his  vigilance  in  having  saved  this  precious  beverage 
for  the  occasion.  Articles  even  of  much  less  attrac- 
^on  found  in  Libby  volunteer  customers  almost 
every  minute. 

'rtere  was  little  music  in  our  souls  when  we  awoke 
next  morning  to  the  sound  of  “  roll-call.”  There 
was  perceptible  a  regular  falling  back  to  “  boxes  ” 
and  “  exchange,”  though  not  without  a  rising  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  tactics  of  General  Butler. 

The  repeated  returns  of  very  cold  weather,  and 
the  want  of  cheering  news,  were  universally  felt 
by  the  prisoners.  As  for  myself  in  particular,  iny 
most  efficient  and  involuntary  remedy  for  unbroken 
wretchedness  was  perambulation ;  and  I  might  boast 
that  there  was  no  other  prisoner  who  held  so  fre¬ 
quent  inspections  of  Libby  asleep,  —  Libby  laid  out 
on  the  floor,  as  myself.  Still  preserving  my  camp 
habits,  and  not  very  successful  in  ray  slumbers,  I 
generally  left  mj’  blankets  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  when  no  other  symptoms  of  active  life 
were  perceptible  in  or  out  of  Libby,  except  the 
voice  of  a  newspaper-selling  negro  in  the  street. 
That  “old  boy”  never  failed,  in  passing  by  the 
prison,  to  emphasize  his  cry,  and  call  out  certain 
words  in  which  he  knew  we  must  be  most  interested. 
“  Great  news  from  the  Rapidan !  Great  news  from 
Tennessee !  ” 

The  references  of  the  papers  to  ns  in  particular 
were  of  course  highly  interesting.  The  Richmond 
Examiner  once  volunteered  his  advice  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  remove  the  prisoners  to  some  unhealthy, 
miasmatic  locality,  and  there  have  them  “  thinned 
down  according  to  the  laws  of  nations.” 

Since  New  Year’s  eve  we  have  been  favored  with 
more  than  the  nsual  number  of  visitors,  coming  to 
have  a  look  at  “  the  Yankeas.”  It  is  very  seldom 
vou  meet  with  a  face  sufficiently  synjpathetic  to 
induce  you  to  begin  a  conversation.  We  there¬ 
fore  content  ourselves  with  simply  watching  these 
guests  in  the  same  manner  as  the  animals  do  in 
menageries. 

The  winter,  too,  seems  to  be  anything  but  friendly 
to  the  prisoners.  Such  hard  frost,  we  are  told,  has 
fiot  been  experienced  in  Virginia  for  many  years 
past.  The  face  of  the  James  is  nearly  covered  with 
ice,  and  deeply  do  we  feel  the  cold  wind  whistling 
through  the  broken,  dilapidated  windows.  In  such 
a  season,  to  pass  a  night  on  the  floor,  then  in  the 


morning  to  stand  for  hours  at  the  crowded  trough, 
waiting  for  your  turn  to  wash  your  face,  and  then 
again  to  go  down  to  the  cold-flooded  kitchen,  and 
there  wait  for  your  turn  to  plant  your  tea-pot  on 
the  crowded  stove,  are  amenities  of  life  which  only 
we  prisoners  can  fully  appreciate.  But  there  u 
one  thing  which  makes  many  of  us  take  everj’thing 
with  toler-ably  good  grace,  and  this  is  the  feeling 
that  the  rebellion  has  no  possible  chance  of  much 
loiter  resistance. 

The  last  mail  received  by  the  flag  of  truce  boat 
brought  us  quantities  of  cartes  de  visite.  Libby  has 
certainly  never  before  seen  such  precious  new  year’s 
gifts,  such  an  array  of  stylish,  sweet  faces.  Here 
you  see  a  modest-looking,  cleanly  attired  mother, 
surrounded  by  the  more  lively  faces  of  afiectionate 
sisters ;  there  the  half-muflled  smile  of  a  charming, 
coquettish  lady-love;  there  again  the  sorrowing  fiice 
of  a  dear  wife  holding  on  her  lap  a  bloomiag  infant 
These  gifts  made  some  more  happy  and  convivial 
than  usual,  and  rendered  others  the  more  morose 

and  gloomy.  Captain - has  received  the  po^ 

trait  of  his  wife  and  a  little  boy  born  on  the  banb 
of  the  Wabash  six -weeks  ago.  Early  in  the  evening 
after  his  wedding-day  he  had  to  take  leave  of  her 
and  hasten  to  join  his  (;onimand  in  Texas.  Twenty- 
four  houi-s  after  reaching  his  command  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  finally  brought  to  Libby.  This  lather 
IS  the  happiest  mortal  in  the  prison.  Mother  writes 
that  on  asking  baby  “if  he  was  a  rebel?”  baby 
made  a  nod  in  sign  of  “  No  ” ;  and  father  believes 
the  story  to  the  last  syllable. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1864  was,  in  truth,  not 
very  bright,  but  neither  was  it  such  as  to  make  us 
forbode  what  followed.  One  week  pas.sed,  two 
weeks  passed,  and  no  fresh  prisoners  for  exchange 
arrived  and  no  flag  of  truce  boat ;  no  mail,  nothing 
from  the  North !  —  not  even  a  rumor.  ^  A  most 
painful  suspense,  and  variously  construed,  with  of 
course  endless  discussion. 

The  14th  day  of  January,  1864,  relieved  us  at 
last  of  this  uncertainty ;  and  we  learned  that  the 
two  points  of  difficulty  in  “  exchange  ”  were  the  per¬ 
son  of  General  Butler,  with  whom  the  rebels  refu.scd 
to  treat,  and  the  excess  of  prisoners  In  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government.  There  were  not 
wanting  such  as  thought  that  in  appointing  Butler, 
our  Government  eo  ipso  proved  its  unwillingness  to 
solve  the  question  of  exchange.  The  boat  that 
brought  us  this  news,  brought  also  a  load  of  boxes ; 
and,  as  the  supplies  in  Libhy  had,  during  the  three 
weeks’  interruption,  been  nearly'  consumed,  this 
load  was  looked  forward  to  with  more  anxious  eyes 
than  ever.  But  the  authorities,  in  consideration  of 
something  we  did  not  know,  again  put  an  embargo 
on  the  boxes,  and  the  much-covetc d  articles  of  food, 
instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  respective  owners, 
remained  guaraed  in  the  storehouse.  Only  two  or 
three  officers  succeeded  in  having  their  boxes  served 
to  them  by  particular  favor. 

I  had  indeed  received  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 

year  a  box  from  my  Hungarian  friend  R -  in 

Brooklyn.  But,  by  the  aid  of  my  messmates,  the 
articles  sent  were  disappearing  with  alarming  celer¬ 
ity,  and  the  starvation  crisis  now  ushered  in  was 
continued  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  bright¬ 
ening  ray,  until  the  27th  of  the  month.  On  that 
day,  a  new  flag  of  truce  boat  arrived.  The  emaci¬ 
ated  faces  again  brightened,  though  hunger  had 
already  produced  its  results.  Instead  of  eager  in¬ 
quiries,  how  e.xchange  was,  the  question  now  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  “  Have  boxes  arrived  ?  ” 
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I  The  next  day  it  transpired  that  “  Boxes  had  ar¬ 
rived,”  and  that  after  the  authorities  here  had 
I  informed  General  Butler  of  the  reason  for  not  hav- 
!  ing  served  the  first  load.  The  arrival  of  this  fresh 
'  load  from  Fortress  Monroe  thus  naturally  led  every 
i  one  to  believe  that,  if  not  the  exchange,  the  box 
‘  question,  at  least,  must  have  been  satisfactorily  set- 
'  Ued.  Hunger  crying  out  from  the  mouths  of  more 
than  a  thousand  victims,  added  all  its  terrible  weight 
j  to  this  hopeful  supposition.  But  again  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  our  lot  What  a  period  was  that,  from 
the  14th  of  January  to  the  24th!  On  the  first- 
named  day  the  issue  of  the  usual  rations  of  meat 
had  been  also  stopped.  And  for  ten  days  the  stop¬ 
page  continued.  Between  the  24th  and  the  27th, 
we  were  served  in  all  with  two  rations  of  meat, 
'fhen  again  a  stoppage  ensued  which  lasted  till  the 
beginning  of  February,  when  the  authorities  very 
kindly  favored  us  for  some  days  with  a  sort  of  half 
salt  meat,  possessed  of  some  mysterious  flavor,  and 
i  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  dry  fibres,  which  even  the 
'  gnawings  of  hunger  were  insufficient  to  tempt  down 
!  the  throats  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners. 
The  scarcity  of  money  in  the  prison  permitted  only 
a  few  to  get  some  necessary  provisions  twice  a  week 
I  from  the  market.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inmates 
I  had  thus  no  other  remedy  left  but  resignation  to 
their  fate.  The  dry  relics  of  hams,  and  smoked 
j  tongues,  bloated  u'ith  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
the  prison,  the  dry  crusts  of  wheat  bread,  which  lay 
j  scattered  on  the  shelves  in  the  rooms,  the  remains 
of  half-rotten  potatoes  and  cabbage,  as  well  as  the 
i  dregs  of  coffee  and  tea,  all  had  long  since  been  con- 
!  sumed.  To  still  your  hunger,  and  strengthen  your 
j  failing  limbs,  you,  willing  or  unwilling,  had  to  apply 
'  day  after  day  to  the  rice  and  water,  and  the  half 
I  loaf  of  corn-bread;  there  is  no  escape  from  it  Nor 
i  were  there  many  who  consumed  with  impunity  the 
j  corn-bread  as  prepared  for  our  fare.  Some,  indeed, 

I  had  fallen  on  the  expedient,  by  the  aid  of  graters 
I  (miraculously  prepared  by  some  of  the  officers  as  a 
i  mei-e  pastime),  of  turning  this  bread  into  meal,  and 
I  thus  shaping  it  into  a  more  palatable  dish ;  but  such 
!  changes,  to  avail  anything,  rerjuired  the  addition  of 
I  some  other  ingredients,  which  very  few  had  the 
means  to  procure. 

j  The  prices  of  the  articles,  too,  (as  if  to  increase 
I  our  ml8erie.s)  had  now  risen  to  higher  rates.  A  bush- 
I  cl  of  potatoes  cost  in  Confederate  notes  32  dollars,  a 
I  ]K)und  of  butter  8  dollars,  three  eggs  1  dollar,  and  for 
I  1  doll.ar  one  got  a  small  loaf  of  wheat  bread  which 
{  any  man  could  easily  consume  with  his  meat.  Some 
sought  refuge  from  hunger  in  sleep;  and  in  every 
!  room  you  would  find  a  few  jjrisonei-s  stretched  on 
j  the  floor,  vainly  ende.avoring  to  foi^et  their  misery. 

;  1  said,  there  was  no  rescue  from  this  state.  Our 

;  boxes  lying  in  the  storehouse  near  us  would  have 
banished  hunger  in  a  few  minutes ;  but,  the  author- 
1  ities  showed  no  inclination  whatever  to  give  us  lib- 
I  erty  to  test  that  remedy.  Not  willing,  or  as  they 
;  said,  “  not  able  ”  to  give  us  necessary  food,  they  at 
j  the  same  time  stubbornly  refused  to  permit  us  to  cat 
of  onr  own !  There  was,  I  know,  it  time  when  the 
killing  of  prisoners  was  permitted,  and  preached  by 
even  grave  jurisconsults ;  but  I  don’t  remember 
among  civilized  nations  any  doctrine  or  practice  of 
gradually  starving  prisoners. 

I,  indeed,  don’t  belong  to  the  most  wretched  class 
in  Libby  prison.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Ch - ,  infantry,  and  Major  C - ,  I  have 

received  twice  small  sums,  which  enabled  me  to  buy 
bread  from  the  market.  But  that  was  far  from 


sufficient  to  keep  my  health  on  a  level.  And  had 
I  not  been  lucky  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  this  day  (February  5,  1864),  from  Major 

H - and  Captain  S - who  managed  to  get 

their  box,  1  don’t  imagine  how  I  would  have  drag^d 
out  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Weakness  com¬ 
pelled  me  many  a  time  to  part  with  my  diary,  though 

my  task  was  rather  easy.  Lieutenant  R -  having 

most  kindly  undertaken  for  me  the  task  of  commit¬ 
ting  to  paper  my  daily  observations  as  we  talked 
and  vegetated.  Poor  fellow !  I  could  also  distinctly 
see  the  effects  of  corn-bread  diet  on  his  fingers. 

About  this  time  my  eyes  fell,  on  the  following 
lines  of  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  Libby:  “We  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  present  some  facts  and  statistics, 
showing  that  this  prison  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
either  in  Yankee  land  or  the  Cpnfederate  States. 
It  b  certainly  admirably  conducted,  sufficiently 
officered,  and  in  every  way  a  model  prison.  If  the 
Yankees  are  disposed  to  complain  of  their  treatment, 
they  should  have  thought  of  the  matter,  before  they 
joined  in  a  crusade  of  bloodshed  on  a  people  that 
were  certainly  never  harming  them  nor  theirs. 
Our  returned  prisoners  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  jialace  to  anythin"  the^’  have  seen,  while 
the  treatment  accorded  captives  is  high-toned  and 
gentlemanly.” 

I  had  not,  I  can  affirm,  stren|;th  enough  to  afford 
a  smile  at  this  romantic  description  of  Libby  and 
its  Inhabitants. 

Miserably  as  I  felt  on  that  day  (February  Gth), 
having  sufi’ered  besides  from  a  severe  cold  on  my 
chest,  it  brought  me  unexpected  relief  and  consola¬ 
tion.  It  BO  happened  that  Lieutenant  La  F - , 

of  the  prison  authorities,  came  up  with  a  rebel 
Italian  officer  to  sec  Colonel  C - .  The  lieuten¬ 

ant  asked  me  how  I  felt,  perceiving,  no  doubt,  my 
miseries  in  my  face.  I  told  him  frankly  my  real 
state,  and  asked  him  whether  there  would  be  any 
possibility  of  my  receiving  my  box,  which  had  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  last  load.  He  said  he  would  do  his 
best,  and  he  kept  his  word.  I  vowed  not  to  forget 
this  favor  shown  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it.  ' 

The  7th  of  February  (Sunday)  was  a  day  of 
“  alarm  ”  in  Richmond.  Very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  low  whisper  passed  from  ear  to  ear,  that  our 
forces  were  advancing  on  the  Chickahominy.  The 
whisper  at  first  excited  little  attcution;  the  in¬ 
mates  of  Libby  having  shown  more  interest  with 
regard  to  the  good  tidings  that  the  boxes  would  be 
delivered  on  the  morrow.  Anon,  the  ringing  of 
uncouth  bells  was  heanl ;  some  pretended  that  it  was 
the  church  bells.  The  more  practised  ears  asserted 
that  it  was  the  “militia  bell,”  and  passing  events 
soon  proved  the  correctness  of  the  latter  supposition. 
A  “Jackass”  batten,-,  or  rather  a  section  of  a 
battery,  each  piece  drawn  by  a  lean  mule,  with  a 
negro  as  driver,  hurriedly  passed  by  the  prison 
toward  the  Williamsburg  road.  Soon  afterwards 
we  saw,  marching  to  the  front,  a  few  squads  of 
“  boys  ”  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  all  ready  of 
course  to  kill  the  Yankees  by  the  hundred,  that  is, 
if  the  latter  should  first  He  down  and  commit  sui¬ 
cide.  Tlje  greatest  display  of  force  came  up  an 
hour  later.  It  was  evidently  a  brigade  sent  from 
Lee’s  army.  The.se  difierent  filings  of  troops  could 
not  fail,  despite  the  corn-bread,  to  produce  Intense 
excitement  and  a  fair  share  of  merriment  among 
the  prisoners,  who  would  halloa  down,  “  Close  up  ; 
the  *  Beast  ’  waits  for  you,”  &c. 

Monday’s  papers  brought  us  meagre  news  of  these 
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moTements.  Meanwhile  the  Libbjr  pruonen,  on 
their  part,  effected  operations  of  a  different  kind. 
After  mature  consideration,  and  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  a  plan 
was  laid  by  Colonel  Rose  to  run  a  sap  through  the 
prison  into  the  street,  or  rather  into  a  shed  situated 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  prison.  After  a  few 
days’  work,  carried  on  with  considerable  success, 
local  obstacles  of  a  serious  nature  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  the  subterraneous  line  of  operations,  which 
suspended  the  work  for  nearly  a  fortnight  At  last 
these  obstacles  were  removed,  and  in  some  twenty 
days  the  tunnel  was  carried  successfully  to  the  point 
desired.  The  night  of  the  9th  of  February  witnessed 
the  moving  of  the  columns  into  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  tunnel ;  and  before  morning  arose,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  officers  hastened  toward  Bottoms 
Bridge.  Unhappily,  I  was  at  the  time  too  ill  to 
think  of  -  escape.  '  This  grand  escapade  happened, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  guards,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  the  numerous  figures 
moving  out  of  the  solitary  shed.  The  supposition 
is,  that  the  guards  took  our  officers  for  their  own 
men,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  engaged  in  a  raid 
on  our  boxes,  that  lav  unloaded  close  b^. 

'  Feb.  10.  —  As  I  look  around,  I  miss  to-day  in 
particular  Colonels  Tilden  and  Strcig3t,  Majors 
Hooper  and  Henry,  and  Captain  Davis,  my  right- 
hand  neighbor  on  the  floor.  Heaven  speed  you  all ! 

One  of  the  Richmond  journals  gives,  to-day  (Feb¬ 
ruary  11th),  the  prisoners  credit  for  their  masterly 
conduct  and  indomitable  perseverance.  It  is  the 
first  praise  we  have  received  in  Richmond. ' 

Feb.  12. — Up  to  this  date  only  twenty  of  the 
escaped  prisoners  have  been  recaptured;  so  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 

fiart  of  them  will  succeed  in  reaching  the  Federal 
ines. 

Feb.  13.  —  The  grand  escapade  continues  to 
form  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  authorities 
seem  particularly  annoyed  at  not  having  been  able 
hitherto  to  recapture  Colonel  Streight.  He  at¬ 
tempted  his  escape  about  a  month  ago,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  recaptured  as  soon  as  he  got  be- 
vond  the  walls  of  the  prison.  As  a  punishment  for 
Lis  attempt,  he  wds  thrown  into  a  cell  handcuffed, 
and  kept  in  it  twenty  days  on  bread  and  water. 
At  the  same  time  “  high-falutin  ”  orations  were 
being  made  in  Richmond,  in  honor  of  the  gallant 
escape  of  the  Confederate  General  Morgan. 

The  distress  arising  from  the  withholding  of  boxes 
is  really  becoming  too  alarming  and  painfiu.  If  you 
sit  down  to  enjoy  your  frugm  breakfast  or  dinner 
from  the  contents  of  the  box  you  have  received, 
hundreds  of  hungry  and  envious  eyes  stare  at  you, 
—  eyes  half  defiant,  and  which  you  can  almost  hear 
saying,  “  IVhy  do  you  not  share  with  me  what  you 
have  got  ?  ”  Alas  !  Libby  is  no  favorable  spot  for 
the  display  of  hospitality ;  and  he  that  has  got  a 
box  to-day  anxiously  thinks  that  at  no  very  distant 
hour  the  supply  at  hand  will  be  exhausted,  and  no 
fresh  one  be  permitted  to  come  in  its  place.  That 
anxiety,  I  make  no  secret,  fills  my  mind  at  this 
present  moment,  after  one  week’s  enjoyment  of  my 
t)OX.  My  willing  Hungarian  friend  had  indeed 
accompIisLed  his  task  liberally  enough.  He  sent 
me  crackers,  butter,  a  ham,  sugar,  maccaroni,  and  a 
few  articles  of  provision  of  a  different  kind,  such  as 
Cowmer’s  “  Iliad,”  Davis’s  “  Geometry,”  and  Liszt’s 
“  Life  of  Chemin,”  besides  two  copies  of  my  “  Mod¬ 
em  War.”  I  am  just  receiving  from  Major  C.  and  a 
few  others  very  flattering  compliments  on  my  book ; 


but  truly  a  piece  of  good  bread  would  be  much  more 
acceptable. 

Feb.  14.  —  My  headache  drove  me  from  my 
blankets  early  in  the  morning.  I  went  down  stairs, 
where  all  the  officers  were  being  pressed  in  by 
armed  guards  to  the  roll-call.  I  met  my  messmate 
carrying  a  coffee-pot,  and  looking  more  gloomy  than 
ever.  I  looked  at  him,  and  asked  him,  “  What  is 
the  matter  ?  ”  “  Don’t  ask  me,”  he  replied  ;  and 
after  a  short  pause,  he  added,  with  a  bitter  sigh, 
“  Our  ham  is  gone.”  It  was  in  fact,  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  staple  1  received  in  my  box,  and  on  which 
we  two  drew  very,  very  sparingly,  in  order  to  make 
it  run  at  least  three  weeks.  A  fatal  loss.  I  walked 
farther  towards  the  centre  of  the  room ;  my  eyes 
were  attracte<l  by  a  notice  on  the  door,  “  Stolen, 
six  pounds  of  tea,  &c.”  The  officer  who  lost  the  tea 
was,  at  the  same  time,  also  robbed  of  his  hair-brush 
and  comb.  My  friend  R.,  knowing  my  weakness, 
tried  to  soothe  my  disappointment  by  recalling  the 
hardships  experienced  by  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  whose  wonderful  adventures  formed 
one  of  the  chief  solaces  of  our  weary  hours.  An¬ 
other  friend  wondered  whether  knights  in  distress 
ever  turned  corn-bread  into  flour  by  the  aid  of 
graters ;  or  attempted  to  wash  their  own  shirts. 
My  shrewd  friend  on  the  left  declared  that  the 
stealing  of  my  ham,  the  tea  and  hair-brush,  was  all 
the  work  of  enchanters,  envious  of  pur  glory. 

Feb.  16.  —  The  box  crisis  continued  ;  no  deliver¬ 
ies  whatever  having  been  made  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  continued  and  incrcMed  state  of 
sufferings  make  the  “lifting”  parties  bolder  and 
bolder ;  and  if  no  change  occurs,  the  thing  may  be 
carried  on  past  all  remedy. 

A  small  metamorphosis  takes  place  to-day  in  our 
household.  Meat  there  is  none  of  any  description  ; 
but  instead  of  that  ration,  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  presents  us  with  one  half  a  turnip  and  one 
half  a  cabbage  per  officer,  and  that  none  of  the 
biggest  size.  However,  these  vegetables  may  per¬ 
haps  be  just  in  time  for  such  as  lie  upon  the  floor, 
prostrated  from  diseases  of  the  stomach.  For  the 
sick  to  go  to  the  hospital  would  be  merely  a  change 
of  place,  as  the  rations  are  the  same  in  prison  and 
hospital.  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  if  any  of  the  officers  in  the  hospital  happened 
to  get  something  like  a  cake  of  wheat  flour  or 
coffee,  it  was  from  the  remnants  of  the  sanitary 
stores  sent  from  Philadelphia.  Libby  thus  holds 
her  scales  equally  poised,  both  for  the  hale  and  the 
sick. 

A  brave  fellow,  but  now  completely  demoralized, 
after  having  taken  a  full  view  of  my  head  and  whis¬ 
kers,  tells  me  just  now,  that  I  have  certainly  no  rea¬ 
son  to  complain  :  that  I  entererl  I/ibby  poor,  and  am 
now  becoming  quite  “  silvery.”  “  All  right,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  if  we  get  out,  I  shall  at  least  be  sure  to  meet 
with  the  respect  usually  shown  to  age.”  As  we  talk, 
trying  to  appear  jocose,  a  reverend  gentleman, 
small  in  stature,  with  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  on  his 
nose,  makes  his  appearance.  His  noble  intention  is 
to  provide  for  our  spiritual  comfort ;  that  is,  to  give 
us  a  sermon.  He  enters  into  conversation  with  a  few 
of  the  prisoners ;  the  conversation  turning  on  the  old 
flag,  the  reverend  gentleman  very  distinctly  declares 
that  “  he  had  no  more  respect  for  the  ‘  old  flag,’  than 
for  any  other  dirty  rag.”  Shall  we  listen  to  his 
sermon  ?  Notts  Verrons.  The  day  is  dull  ;  no 
news  in  the  papers ;  an  occstfional  rumbling  is  heard 
through  the  prison.  The  reason  is  the  rushing  of 
hundreds  to  look  at  the  “  perishables  ”  of  a  few  boxes 
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j«t  delivered.  To  the  great  miaery  of  the  owners, 
•ugar,  cofiee,  &c.  are  not  considered  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  as  perishables. 

Feb.  18.  —  This  morning  the  intense  cold  made 
me  again  leave  my  blankets  sooner  than  usual.  I 
hastened  down  to  the  hon  ton,  where  all  the  prison¬ 
ers,  fooUng  up  nearly  to  one  thousand,  were,  as 
!  nsual,  being  pressed  in  for  the  roll-call.  The  pesti- 
I  lential  air  appeared  more  pestilential  than  ever. 
The  open  windows,  sufficient  to  make  us  feel  the  in¬ 
clement  weather,  were  far  from  sufficient  to  carry 
'  out  the  deadening  fumes  of  the  prison.  My  thoughts 
carry  me  involuntarily  to  Belle  Isle.  Poor  fellows ! 

I  they  have  at  least  one  friend,  unmindful  of  all  the 
squabbles  of  exchange  and  violations  of  the  cartel,  — 

I  that  cold  unfeeling  friend  has  pity  on  the  Belle  Isl- 
!  anders,  despite  aJl  the  adverse  circumstances :  his 
I  name  is  Death.  The  roll-call  is  over;  it  is  about 
Ij  ten  o’clock :  the  inspector  of  the  prison  ni.akes  bis 
appearance  with  a  “  fresh  fish  ”  at  his  side,  leading 
I  him  straight  to  General  Dow.  The  “  fresh  fish  ”  is 
I  General  Scammon,  with  his  two  aides.  Ills  first 

Sis  whether  there  are  any  pros|)ect8  of  e.xchange, 
excites  a  broad  smile  among  the  bystanders. 

I  The  malicious  are  heard  to  express  the  wish  of  see- 
j  ing  in  Libby  some  more  generals ;  and  all  of  a  sud- 
:  den  two  gladdening  pieces  of  new«  pervade  the  hon 
'  ton.  The  one  is  that  we  are  to  have  beef  nations  to- 
I  day:  the  other,  that  instead  of  one  half  a  loaf  of  corn- 
I  br^d,  we  shall  henceforth  have  a  whole  loaf  per 
I  mouth.  This  change  is  attributed  to  a  visit  to  thu 
I  prison  of  some  influential  personage,  whom  some 
j  think  to  be  Senator  Brown  of  Mississippi.  A  whole 
I  loaf  is  certainly  better  than  half,  in  usual  circum- 
i  stances,  but  in  the  present  case  the  increa.se  may  be 
injurious  to  those  who,  driven  by  hunger,  use  it 
;  without  the  nccessar}'  condiments. 

Feb.  19. —  We  awake  to  big  news.  The  fl^  of 
truce  boat,  after  two  weeks’  interruption,  has  arrived, 
with  a  load  of  boxes  for  officers.  A  great  conflict  of 
opinion ;  some  feel  the  more  dejected,  thinking*thnt 
this  last  load  of  boxes,  like  the  three  previous  ones, 
will  only  serve  to  tantalize  them.  A  few  of  the 
more  hojieful  argue,  on  the  contrary,  that  General 
!  Butler  would  not  have  sent  up  this  last  load  without 
a  final  settlement  of  the  box  question,  especially  as 
be  must  have  learned  the  real  state  of  the  case  from 
the  escaped  prisoners. 

Several  of  the  recaptured  officers  are  just  sCnt  up 
from  the  cells  in  which  they  have  been  held,  on  corn- 
bread  and  cold  water,  for  their  attempt  at  escape. 
One  of  them  was  taken  in  sight  of  Williamsburg, 
having  been  near  enough  to  that  place  to  hear  the 
Inigles  of  our  outposts  ;  a  <lire  disappointment !  The 
rebel  officers,  they  report,  treated  them  in  a  very 
friendly  manner. 

Five  hundred  of  our  prisoners  from  Belle  Isle 
pass  by  the  window  en  route  for  Americas,  Georgiit, 
where  they  will  be  Ibllowed  by  others.  Heaven 
speed  the  way  of  these  unfortunate  warriors,  victims 
of  the  most  inglorious  sufferings  that  can  befall  a  sol- 
c'ier.  A  small  item  in  the  papers  carries  my  thoughts 
to  Poland.  The  Poles  still  hght  1  What  an  heroic 
people  !  What  an  overpowering  protest  against  the 
mournful  motto,  “/'tnis  Polonia ”  so  much  cherished 
by  corrupt  courtiers !  The  Poles  are  suirounded  by 
heavily  garrisoned  fortresses,  and  still  they  fi^ht 
Diplomacy  meantime  denies  them  the  modest  pnvi- 
leges  of  belligerents,  and  reserves  all  its  sympathies 
for  rebels  belongiiig  to  a  free  republic  1 

Retiring  from  the  bon  ton  to  my  room  above,  1 
took  with  me  Liszt’s  ^  Life  of  Chopin.”  Thoughts  of 


Poland  still  floated  in  my  mind,  and  I  longed  to  look 
at  the  pathetic  melodies  of  Chopin,  as  anatomized 
by  Liszt.  But  1  had  hardly  read  a  few  pages,  when 
tl^  loud  call  of  the  guards,  “  Lights  out  I  ”  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  my  prospective  amusement  No  cho¬ 
ruses  disturb  the  night  in  this  period  of  famine  ;  at 
the  call  “  Lights  out !  ”  —  no  songs  of  “  Home,  sweet 
home !  ”  “  No  one  to  love,”  “  Rally  round  the  flag, 
boys !  ”  &c.  are  heard ;  not  a  single  sound  of  the 
many-voiced  “  menagerie  ”  noise.  Hunger  and  dis¬ 
content  hold  uncontrolled  sway,  and  he  is  the  happi¬ 
est  who  soonest  falls  asleep.  All  that  ^ou  hear  oc¬ 
casionally  at  night  is  a  solitary  stentorian  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  Tea  is  ready  !  ”  Sometimes  the  catching  of 
a  mouse  entangled  in  the  blankets  creates  a  stir,  but 
the  excitement  is  soon  over :  the  froUcsome  vein  is 
dead. 

Feb.  23.  —  During  the  last  four  days,  a  species  of 
hard,  half-rotten  beans^took  the  place  of  rice ;  and 
with  no  shadow  of  meat  ration  to  it.  From  the  pa¬ 
pers  we  learn  that  General  Butler  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  food  crisis. 

A  few  smiling  faces  show  themselves ;  I  go  to  see 
the  reason  of  this  apparent  hilarity,  and  find  that 
meat  rations  have  been  issued  to-day,  —  certainly, 
not  enough  to  still  hunger,  yet  very  acceptable  in¬ 
deed.  As  I  look  along  the  messes,  I  find  that  coffee 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.  My  messmate  is 
just  trying  his  skill  in  making  coffee  from  corn.  I 
presume  it  will  at  least  not  fail  to  become  hot  when 
put  on  the  fire,  like  other  colTee.  Singular,  that  two 
powers  representing  two  millions  of  combatants 
should  for  weeks,  nay  for  months,  be  engaged  in  a 
desperate  combat  over  a  lo.ad  of  boxes,  without  be^ 
ing  able  to  decide  the  point  one  way  or  another  1 

Lest  those  who  may  happen  to  see  these  notes 
shotild  conclude  that  desolation  and  misery  were 
uiiivewal  in  Libby,  I  must  observe  that  there  were 
some  remarkable  exceptions ;  I  mean  the  Iiucksters. 
Their  business  thrives  now,  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Cbicka- 
mauga  room.  It  is  eight  o’clock,  p.  yi.  Having  had 
two  dollars  in  Confederate  currency  at  iny  disposal, 
I  determined,  for  my  refre.shment,  to  expend  one 
dollar  on  apples.  As  I  approached  the  apple-vend¬ 
or,  who  was  leaning  over  a  barrel  filled  with  a 
small  sort,  I  found  that  the  price  was  three  for  one 
dollar !  I  jmt  my  hand  into  the  barrel,  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  choose  three,  when  I  was  peremptorily 
stopped :  “  No  pickings  permitte<l.”  I  withdrew 
with  my  dollar,  but  not  without  determining  to  find 
out  the  name,  rank,  and  regiment  of  that  noble  mar¬ 
tyr  in  Libby.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Tennes¬ 
see  Volunteers. 

Feb.  25.  —  The  dismal  question  appears  at  last  to 
be  settled.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  the  boxes 
would  be  issued,  anil  sever;il  have  already  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  Some  thousands  await  distribution,  many 
of  which  reached  Richmond  last  month.  There  are 
officers  who  had  sent  to  them  as  many  as  three  or 
four  boxes.  One  half  of  the  prisoners,  at  least,  will 
thus  be  provided  with  necessaries.  Tlie  rest,  with 
sunken  eyes  and  wasted  limbs,  will  have  to  look  on  ; 
hospitality  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  canine  na¬ 
ture  of  man  will  be  e.xhibited  in  ugly  aspects. 

'The  box  distribution,  I  tee,  is  not  productive  of 
unmingled  joy.  Many  of  the  boxes,  to  the  great 
grief  of  their  owners,  have  been,  somehow,  ruthUssly 
rifled.  The  most  necessary  wticles  —  coffee,  sugar, 
ham,  cigars,  stationery,  &c.,  —  all  have  disappeared. 
I  saw  several  boxes  in  which  nothing  was  left  but  a 
few  lumps  of  si%ar  and  some  newspapers. 
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As  a  set-ofi*  to  the  box  distribution,  we  were 
treated  last  night  to  a  roll-call  at  about  midnight. 
We  did  not  much  relish  the  fun,  but  had  to  leave 
our  blankets  and  go  as  ordered.  The  reason  of  this 
nocturnal  muster  was  the  rumor  that  somebody  had 
escaped,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake. 

Feb.  27.  —  Roll-calb  forever !  To-day  we  had  an 
extra,  and  that  in  the  fuming  kitchen.  All  had  to 
walk  down,  even  the  two  generals.  It  was  reported 
that  we  should  have  to  stand  in  the  kitchen  all  day : 
“  I  cannot  believe  it,”  said  Gen.  S.  “  If  j-ou  remain 
here  as  long  as  I  have  been,  you  will  believe  every¬ 
thing,”  said  Gen.  N.  D.  However,  we  were  in  the 
kitchen  only  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
search  was  made  of  our  valises,  in  expectation  of 
finding  revolvers,  which,  however,  none  of  us  had. 
In  the  absence  of  revolvers,  they  took  away  all  large 
knives  and  files  belonging  to  officers  who  worked  in 
bone.  On  going  up  after  th^search,  Lieut-Col.  H., 
a  great  artist,  found  that  many  of  his  finished  works  in 
bone  were  somehow  wanting  along  with  the  utensils. 

I  felt  happy,  however,  to.  hear  that  I  had  again 
received  a  box ;  and  bright  were  the  eyes  of  my 
messmate  when  we  went  down  to  take  possession  of 
it  But  the  poor  fellow  grew  pale  and  speechless  as 
soon  as  the  lid  of  the  box  was  o]iened,  and  he  saw 
books  protruding.  It  was  from  Messrs.  Harper,  to 
whom  I  had  written  for  something  to  read.  Circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that  I  freely  offered  to  exchange 
any  of  the  books  for  more  tangible  fare,  and  was 
glM  to  give  Thucydides  in  exchange  for  some  cof¬ 
fee  and  sugar. 

Feb.  28.  —  This  evening  we  had  a  seance  on  ex¬ 
change.  The  one-armed  soldier  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance.  We  e.xchange  the  usual  queries;  then  he 
hands  me  a  touching  little  poem,  just  newly  born. 
What  a  strange  infant  for  Libby  !  How  the  muse, 
whatever  her  name  and  nationality,  must  have  shud¬ 
dered  at  her  brief  visit  to  my  one-armed  friend! 
The  usual  call  of  the  guards,  “  All  is  well,”  forms 
the  theme  of  the  touching  lines. 

March  7.  —  'What  few  expected  has  come  to  pass. 
Rumors  of  the  arrival  of  a  boat  with  rebel  prisoners 
spreail  yesterday  through  the  prison.  And  to-day 
forty  officers  actually  left  Libby,  Bartleson,  the  one- 
armed  toldier,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Carada  being  luckily 
of  the  number.  I  promised  the  Colonel  if  I  live  to 
see  him  outside  to  have  a  glass  of  Tokay  with  him 
and  with  Captain  C.  Shml  I  live  to  redeem  the 
pledge  ? 

The  “  extras  ”  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
since  the  1st  of  this  month  prove  embarrassing 
enough.  Though  the  windows  have  been  provided 
with  iron  bars,  orders  were  now  given  forbidding  us 
to  look  out ;  and  the  guards,  according  to  orders, 
which  they  rather  like  to  obey,  will  fire  at  you  when 
yon  least  expect  it.  The  other  day,  one  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  standing  in  the  sink,  and  not  at  all  intending 
to  look  out,  had  his  ear  grazed  by  a  bullet.  As  a 
precautionary  measure  the  sinks  are  being  built  in¬ 
side  the  rooms,  an  operation  the  effects  of  which  will 
soon  enough  be  felt  in  the  crowded  prison.  Tick¬ 
lish  thinks  this  is  operating  on  “  interior  lines.” 

To-day,  March  12th,  the  well  informed  pretend 
that  another  boat  is  up  with  lots  of  rebel  prisoners : 
whose  turn  will  be  the  next  ?  Major  Turner,  the 
commander  of  the  prison,  told  me  the  other  day, 
when  the  first  batch  left,  that  he  had  forgotten  my 
name.  I  asked  him  not  to  do  so  in  future.  There¬ 
fore  let  me  hope ;  let  me  hope  quietly,  with  very 
gende  illusions  of  success.  Our  exchanj^,  says  hu¬ 


morous  F.,  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  and  so  is  the 
end  of  human  life,  think  I  to  myself. 

Here  my  Libby  notes  end.  Before  forty-eight 
hours  had  passed,  I  was  actually  out  of  Libby,  \ 
steaming  down  to  City  Point.  : 

A  fresh  batch  of  rebel  prisoners  had  arrived  at 
City  Point  on  the  13th  of  March,  for  which  an' 
equivalent  number  of  Union  prisoners  was  to  he  I 
sent  back,  including  a  certain  number  of  officers.  I 
Next  day  the  prison  was  all  excitement,  many  ex-  i 
pecting  to  be  among  the  chosen  ones.  I,  feeling  ^ 
rather  indisposed  that  morning,  had  just  refused  an  I 
invitation  of  General  Scammon  to  a  game  of  chess, 
when  the  inspector  of  the  prison  came  up  to  read 
the  list  of  the  officers  declared  paroled.  I  listened 
to  the  reading  of  the  names  with  a  sort  of  invohin-  I 
tary  sluggish  restlessness,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
captains  and  I  heard  my  name,  I  felt  completely  i 
overpowered.  'We  had  hardly  two  minutes  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  departure ;  and  weak  as  I  was,  my  agi-  l 
tation  gave  me  strength  enough  to  help  General  I 
Neal  Dow  to  carry  down  his  trunk.  We  were  some  | 
thirty-four  officers  thus  released  and  carried  down  | 
the  James  on  board  the  small  Confederate  steamer  I 
Schultz  :  some  four  hundred  enlisted  men  followed 
us  in  another  vessel.  It  was  already  dark  when  we  I 
reached  City-  Point,  where  the  U.  o.  steamer  New 
York,  laden  with  rebel  prisoners,  lay  anchored. 
They  hailed  the  Confederate  flag  with  a  lusty  yell ;  I 
ours  were  too  much  prostrated  to  utter  a  sound  at  I 
the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  After  a  brief  | 
conversation  between  the  two  agents  of  exchange,  i 
Judge  Ould  and  Major  Mulford,  the  prisoners  I 
changed  places.  To  us  the  change  was  actually  be¬ 
wildering,  as  we  entered  the  saloon  of  the  fj.  S. 
steamer,  elegantly  lighted,  and  with  the  long  table  ; 
neatly  covered.  We  jumped  about  like  so  many  | 
idiots,  asking  each  other,  “  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  really  so  ?” 
The  head  waiter  announced  that  he  had  onli/  coffee  ' 
and  bread  and  ham  to  give  us.  This  “  only  ”  elicit-  I 
cd  a'broad  shout  of  merriment.  For  a  few  of  us  a  ' 
special  treat  was  in  reserve.  We  were  invited  to  ' 
spend  the  evening  in  the  company  of  the  command-  I 
er  of  the  ship.  Captain  Chisholm,  and  his  wife.  I 
shall  not  try  to  describe  how  we  felt  in  this  hospita¬ 
ble  small  family  circle  that  night,  and  with  what 
feeling  we  lay  down  to  rest.  The  next  day  brought 
us  to  Camp  Parole,  Annapolis. 

THE  BATH-CHAIR  MAN’S  STORY. 

BY  FLORENCE  NARRYAT. 

He  was  leaning  idly  upon  the  railings  which  sur¬ 
mount  the  cliff,  turning  a  flower  about  in  his  mouth, 
and  looking  out  across  the  sea.  I  had  often  noticed 
him  before,  toiling  about  Brighton  with  his  bath- 
chair,  and  knew  those  shoulders  so  rounded  by  con¬ 
stant  stooping  that  they  almost  gave  the  old  man 
the  appearance  of  being  humpbacked  ;  that  bottle- 
reen  coat,  patched  here  and  there  with  pieces  of 
rown  cloth,  and  that  napless  hat,  of  which  he  was 
so  careful,  at  a  glance.  To-day  I  saw  the  old  bat 
had  a  morsel  of  rusty  crape  Ixiund  round  it,  and 
that  circumstance,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
the  bath-chair,  gave  nse  to  the  impulse  which  made 
me  address  him. 

“  You  have  parted  company  with  your  chair  to¬ 
day,  Mend  I  ”  I  observed,  tiding  a  seat  on  the 
bench  beside  which  he  stood. 

He  turned  his  head  at  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
and  touched  the  brim  of  his  napless  hat. 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  I 've  given  it  a  holiday  to-day 
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(I  veil  as  myself,  for  ve  *ve  done  the  last  of  work 
that  has  served  us  for  a  good  twelvemonth.” 

I  do  not  quite  understand  you,”  I  said. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  mean  that  one  of  my  best  custo¬ 
mers  has  gone  where  she  won’t  need  no  such  a 
diing  as  a  chair  any  more ;  and  I  feel  no  heart  for 
Iragging  them,  as  would  have  spit  upon  her,  about 
D  the  vehicle  xhe  sat  in  this  blessed  day  only  a 
veek  ago.  So  I  says  to  the  old  chair,  ‘  Come  you, 
tide  a  bit,  and  rest  yourself,  and  so  will  I  ’ ;  and  I 
hve  just  come  from  the  cemetery  where  they ’ve 
been  faying  the  body.” 

“  Her  death  must  have  been  very  sudden,”  I  re- 
Btrked. 

•  Yes,  sir !  it  did  come  sudden,  very  sudden  to 
me;  but  not  so  much  so  that  they  couldn’t  have 
kept  her  above  ground  for  several  days  to  come  yet. 
But  it ’s  all  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  treatment 
They,  who  would  n’t  see  justice  done  to  her  alive, 
were  n’t  likely  to  begin  to  think  of  respecting  her 
ifter  she  were  dead.  It ’s  cut  me  up  altogether.” 

“  You  raise  my  curiosity,”  I  said.  “  If  it ’s  not  a 
wcret,  may  I  ask  of  whom  you  are  speaking  ” 

“  If  you  mean  that  you  want  to  know  her  name, 
sir,  it ’s  what  I  can’t  satisfy  you  with.  We  chair¬ 
men  don’t  often  ask  the  names  of  our  customers ; 
we ’ve  no  call  to  do  so.  When  we  ’re  wanted, 
we  ’re  hailed ;  and  when  we ’ve  done  our  work,  we 

ft  our  money,  and  there ’s  an  end  of  the  matter. 

TC  dragged  out  several  residents  here  regular,  for 
jrears  past,  and  I  could  n’t  tell  you  their  names,  not 
if  I  were  paid  for  it ;  and  that ’s  the  truth. 

“  A  shilling  an  hour,  sir?  Yes,  that’s  what  we 
always  get,  neither  more  nor  less.  I  don’t  know 
that  it ’s  an  unfair  payment.  I ’ve  never  com¬ 
plained,  but  it  is  tidy  work  sometimes,  dragging 
about  stout  parties  on  a  hot  day,  and  there  are  some 
who  never  seem  to  consider  the  man  as  pulls  them 
can  get  tired,  but  go  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a 
stretch,  up  hill  and  down  hill  all  the  same,  without 
once  coming  to  a  stop  to  let  a  fellow  get  his  breath. 
The  poor  creature  I’ve  just  seen  laid  under  the 
ground  warn’t  of  that  sort ;  she ’d  got  a  heart  as 
teniler  as  her  body.  It  can’t  do  no  manner  of 
harm,  sir,  to  tell  you  when  I  first  saw  her,  and 
why  it  is  that  this  afternoon  seems  somehow  like 
a  sort  of  Sunday  to  me. 

“  It  was  a  year  ago  last  month,  that  I  was  on  my 
stand,  in  my  old  place,  sir,  when  I  see  a  maid-ser¬ 
vant  on  the  steps  of  a  lodging-house  in  one  of  these 
numerous  sti-eets  that  run  across  the  east  cliff  like 
waving  her  hand  and  beckoning  to  me.  Being  dis¬ 
engaged,  in  course  I  went,  bat  naving  just  conic  off 
a  fong  spell  of  work  with  a  very  heavy  party  so¬ 
journing  in  the  Steine,  I  was  pretty  well  knocked 
up ;  and  as  I  drags  my  chair  up  to  the  door,  I  says 
to  myself,  says  I,  ‘  Well,  I  hope,  whoever  it  is,  it 
will  be  a  light  weight.’ 

*•  In  a  few  minutes  a  young  lady  came  down  the 
steps,  and  when  she  stopped  before  the  chair,  and 
made  as  though  to  get  into  it,  it  gave  me  quite  a 
turn,  for  I  had  never  thought  this  was  the  party  I 
was  expected  to  drag  out.  She  looked  too  young 
and  too  well,  to  my  mind,  to  need  such  a  thing  as  a 
bath-chair;  for  though  they  are  a  convenience,  I 
suppose,  sir,  at  times,  I ’ve  never  ridden  in  one  my¬ 
self,  and  I  never  wish  to.  However,  this  young 
lady  took  her  seat  in  mine,  quite  natural  like,  and 
as  I  was  arranging  the  footstool  for  her  feet  (Lor ! 
what  little  feet  they  were,  to  be  sure ! ),  and  but¬ 
toning  the  apron  over  her  dress,  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  at  her  face. 


“  I  don’t  know  if  I  am  right,  sir,  or  if  I ’m  wrong, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  do  this  day,  to  m 
the  sweetest  countenance  as  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on. 
’T  was  n’t  so  much  that  her  eyes  were  large  and 
blue ;  or  that  her  yellow  hair  curled  all  about  her 
shoulders  in  such  a  lavish  manner,  as  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  look  in  her  face,  —  well !  I  ain’t  no 
hand  at  description,  sir;  but ’t  was  such  as  we  chair¬ 
men  don’t  get  every  day  from  gentle-folk ;  it  was  a 
sort  of  ‘  'Thank  you  !  ’  look,  as  if  I  was  n’t  quite  a 
beast  of  burden  and  nothing  else.  As  I  caught  her 
eye,  she  smiled  at  me  so  sweet,  and  she  says,  in  a 
low  voice,  — 

‘“I’m  afraid  you  're  tired,  man  ?  ’ 

“  Ladies  are  verj'  fond,  as  perhaps  you  know,  sir, 
of  calling  chair-men  and  fly-men,  and  such  like, 

‘  man,’  if  they  don’t  happen  to  know  their  proper 
names.  ’T  is  a  way  they  have  got  with  them  ;  and 
I 've  never  objected  to  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  come 
out  different  from  her  lips  to  what  it  does  from  some, 
—  she  said  it  so  softlv. 

“  I  was  tired,  and  f  did  n’t  care  to  deny  it ;  though 
I  could  n’t  for  the  life  of  me  think  how  she ’d  found 
it  out.  So  I  made  answer  that  I  was  a  trifle  so,  for 
the  day  had  been  warmish ;  and  then  she  says, 

‘  Please  go  very  slowly,  and  when  you  come  to  a 
less  crowded  part  of  the  cliff,  you  can  stop  and  rest 
yourself.’ 

“  I  put  the  check-string  in  her  hands,  and  began 
to  pull  her  along.  She  was  no  weight  to  speak  of, 
not  more  than  would  steady  the  chair,  and  I  started 
oft’  quite  bri.skly,  and  was  turning  towards  the  Es¬ 
planade,  for  it ’s  mostly  there  that  folks  like  to  be 
taken,  when  she  pulled  the  string,  and  directed  me 
t’  other  way. 

“  ‘  Go  where  there  are  fewest  people,’  she  said. 

‘  All  I  want  is  a  little  fresh  air.’ 

“  I  thought  it  a  queer  fancy  for  a  young  lady  to 
like  to  be  alone,  but  my  duty  was  to  go  where  she 
tolil  me.  When  I  had  pulled  her  along  for  about 
half  a  mile,  she  made  me  place  the  chair  close  to 
the  railings,  where  she  could  look  at  the  sea,  and 
sit  down  on  a  bench  to  rest  myself.  It  was  just 
about  this  part,  sir,  that  we  stopped ;  I  fancy  that ’s  ’ 
what  drove  me  here  to-day. 

“  She  did  n’t  stay  out  above  an  hour,  but  I  liked 
her  pretty  face  and  ways  so  much,  that  when  she 
paid  me  my  shilling,  I  asked  her  if  I  should  call  on 
the  next  day  to  see  if  she  should  want  the  chair 
again.  It’s  a  common  custom  with  us  to  call  of  a 
morning  at  the  houses  we  know  best,  to  hear  if  we 
shall  be  wanted  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  young 
laily  was  not  sure  if  she  should  do  so,  and  said  some¬ 
thing  about  the  trouble  it  would  be  to  me. 

“  ‘  No  trouble.  Miss,’  I  answered,  ‘  as  my  stand  is 
close  by.’  So  then  she  said  that  I  might  do  so,  and 
I  took  note  of  the  number  of  the  house.  I  assure 
you,  sir,  I  felt  quite  pleased  on  the  following  day 
when  I  received  an  order  to  call  at  the  same  time 
in  the  afternoon  to  take  her  out  again.  When  the 
hour  arrived,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  young 
lady  was  still  alone.  People  don’t  often  go  out 
alone  in  bath-chairs,  particularly  such  a  young  per¬ 
son  as  this  was ;  they  mostly  have  a  gentleman  or 
lady,  a  brother  or  sister,  or  some  friend,  to  walk  bv 
the  side  and  converse  with  ’em.  It  must  be  dull 
work  to  be  dragged  past  a  lot  of  strangers  and 
strange  sights,  and  have  no  one  with  whom  to  ex¬ 
change  a  word  on  what  you  see. 

“  But  she  did  n’t  seem  to  have  no  one,  nor  did  I 
see  a  single  body  make  recognition  to  her  as  they 
passed.  The  gentlemen  mostly  stared,  as  well  they 
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to  see  a  young  creature  oeing  araggea  aoout 
as  if  she  was  a  feeble  old  woman,  to  say  nothing  of 
her  face  being  an  attraction :  but  still  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  know  her.  As  she  was  ^ying  me  on  that 
second  day,  however,  and  I  said, ‘Thank  you,  Miss,’ 
as  before,  she  grew  very  red  in  the  cheeks,  and  she 
says,  ‘  Y ou  must  call  me  Ma'am'  she  says,  ‘ not 
Miss' 

“‘I’m  sure  I  begs  you  a  thousand  pardons,  Ma’am,’ 
I  replies,  removing  my  hat ;  ‘  but  the  mistake  lay  in 
you  looking  so  young ;  1  should  never  have  gone  to 
think  you  were  a  married  lady.’  She  did  n’t  make 
me  any  answer,  but  she  said  ‘  Good  night !  ’  rather 
hurried  like,  and  she  went  up  the  steps  of  the  bouse. 
Well,  sir,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  dragged  her 
out  several  times  after  that ;  not  every  day,  though, 
for  she  told  me  she  only  needed  the  chair  when  she 
was  too  tired  to  walk  any  more,  and  yet  could  n’t 
bide  quiet  in  the  house.  One  morning  I  was  rather 
later  than  usual  in  going  for  orders,  and  as  I  stopped 
my  chair  before  the  door  (I  alwaj'S  take  it  where- 
ever  I  go,  for  the  boys  play  tricks  with  it  if  I  leave 
it  on  the  stand),  before  I  had  time  to  ring  the  bell, 
she  steps  out  into  the  veranda,  and  calls  to  me  in 
such  a  happy  voice,  — 

“  ‘  1  don’t  think  I  shall  want  the  chair  to-day, 
thank  you,  man.’ 

“  I  looked  up,  and  there  she  was,  all  fluttering  in 
a  white  dress  and  blue  ribbons. 

“  I  can’t  abide  them  little  verandas  to  the  lo<lg- 
ing-houses  about  here.  They  may  be  an  ornament 
to  the  house,  though  I  can’t  see  it ;  but  they  ’re 
nasty  dangersome  tbin^,  and  I  ’ve  known  lives  to 
be  lost  by  them  in  my  time.  1  felt  quite  nervous  as 
I  saw  her  leaning  over  to  speak  with  me,  so  I  an¬ 
swered  quickly,  ‘  All  right.  Ma’am ;  thank  you. 
Ma’am,’  and  was  going  away,  when  a  gentleman 
came  out  of  the  open  window,  and  stood  by  her 
side.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  a  fine  man,  and, 
by  the  way  she  looked  at  him,  I  see  at  once  that  he 
mu.st  be  her  husband. 

“  ‘  You  had  better  let  him  call,  Amy,’  he  said ; 
‘  you  will  be  tired  by  that  time,  and  he  shall  take 
you  on  the. Pier,  whilst  I  go  there  to  smoke.’  She 
looked  up  so  fond  at  him  whilst  he  spoke,  and  she 
says,  — 

“  ‘  I  shall  never  be  tired  to-day,’  but  he  urged 
her  to  it  again,  and  then  she  spoke  to  me  to  come' 
up  at  the  usual  time  that  afternoon,  and  I  promised 
her  that  I  would. 

“  It  was  summer  then,  sir,  the  same  as  now,  and 
I  had  been  used  to  drag  the  young  lady  about  from 
six  o’clock  till  eight,  or  after,  and  as  I  went  to  fetch 
her  that  evening,  I  felt  quite  glad  to  think  that  she 
should  have  a  gentleman  to  go  about  with  her  and 
look  after  her,  the  same  as  other  ladies. 

“  I  could  n’t  help  wondering,  though  of  course 
’t  was  no  business  of  mine,  why  such  a  sweet  crea¬ 
ture  should  be  left  alone  as  much  as  she  was ;  but  I 
know  as  there  are  many  gentlemen  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  London,  and  send 
their  wives  down  to  some  such  place  as  this  for 
change,  and  I  concluded  it  was  the  case  here,  and 
that  the  lady  had  come  to  Brighton  for  the  sake  of 
her  health.  Brighton ’s  a  fine  wr,  sir ;  there ’s  no 
sickness  hardly  as  can  stand  against  it,  except  one, 
and  that ’s  sickness  of  the  heart  1 

“  I  took  her  on  the  Pier  that  evening,  on  the  Old 
Pier  (she  would  n  t  on  no  account  go  on  the  new 
one,  though  the  gentleman  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
it),  and  I  think  i  never  see  two  people  more  happy 
than  they  seemed,  nor  more  fond  over  one  another. 


He  walked  close  to  the  chair,  with  his  hand  resting 
on  the  side,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  oflf  the  road,  she 
put  up  both  her  little  hands,  and  clasped  them  over 
his.  When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  Pier  (which 
is  mostly  deserted  now  that  the  new  one  is  all  the 
rage),  the  young  lady  got  out,  and  bid  me  wait  for 
her,  and  they  strolled  about  together,  —  he.  with  hit 
arm  round  her  waist  most  of  me  time,  —  till  it  wai 
close  upon  nine  o’clock,  and  the  moon  had  been  up 
for  an  hour.  As  he  put  her  into  the  chair  again, 
and  wrapped  a  warm  shawl  round  her  shoulders,  I 
heard  her  whisper  to  him.  ‘  O  Harold  I  I  am  te 
happy  !  ’  and  she  looked  it  too ;  she  was  beaming  all 
over,  like  the  sun. 

“  No,  sir,  I  ain’t  deaf,  not  rightly  so,  but  we  chai> 
men  mostly  give  out  that  we’re  rather'hard  of  hea^ 
ing.  Not  that  we  wishes  to  know  what  people  are 
conversing  about,  for  it’s  not  of  much  interest  to  us, 
but  we  find  that  they  ’re  more  at  their  ease,  and  like 
it  better,  if  they  fancy  as  the  party  dragging  them 
can’t  hear  a  word  they  say. 

“  I  suppose  the  lady  —  bless  her !  —  said  something 
to  the  gentleman  about  me,  because  when  he  came 
to  pay  me  he  gave  me  two  half-crowns  instead  of 
three  shillings,  and  as  I  was  looking  for  the  change 
in  my  old  leathern  purse,  he  says,  ‘  Never  mind 
change,  coachee,’  says  he  (that  was  his  fun,  you  see, 
sir),  ‘  keep  it  to  drink  the  lady’s  health,’  which  I 
thought  a  most  becoming  act  on  his  part,  though 
I’ve  ol'ten  wished  since  he  had  acted  in  every  par 
ticular  as  open  and  generous  as  he  did  to  me  that 
night.  I  thanked  him  kindly,  and  moved  on,  and  I 
suppose  he  left  Brighton  again  the  next  morning, 
for  I  did  n’t  see  him  for  some  time  after  that. 

“  One  day  —  I  mind  me  it  was  of  a  Saturday 
morning  that  this  happened  —  when  I  called  for  or 
ders  at  the  lodging-house,  there  was  a  new  servunt- 
maitl  cleaning  the  steps,  as  I  had  n’t  seen  before,  and 
she  stared  so  when  I  told  her  to  go  and  ask  the  lady 
on  the  first  floor  if  she  should  want  the  chair  that 
afternoon,  that  I  decided  in  ray  own  mind  that  she 
was  stupid,  particularly  when  she  finished  by  say¬ 
ing  as  there  was  n’t  no  lady  there.  I  knew  the  wo¬ 
man  of  the  house,  however,  and  as  I  was  confabulat¬ 
ing  with  the  girl  on  the  doorstep,  she  come  to  speak 
with  me  herself,  and  a  more  vinegar  look  in  any 
female’s  face,  than  I  see  in  Mrs.  .Jellicoe’s  that  day, 
I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never  came  across  before. 

“  ‘  Who  may  you  be  inquiring  after  ?  ’  she  said, 
tliough  she  knew  as  well  as  i  did. 

“‘For  the  lady  on  the  first  floor,’  I  answered. 
‘  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  ask  If  she  will  need  the 
chair  this  afternoon  'I  ’ 

“  ‘  There  ain’t  no  lady  on  iny  first  floor,’  says  Mrs. 
Jellicoe,  ‘  nor  has  been  for  the  last  six  weeks.  The 
‘  part^  ’  as  persuaded  me  to  take  her  in,  under  a 
delusion,  was  give  warning  to  yesterday.  My  rooms 
have  been  used  to  be  let  to  the  most  respectable  of 
persons ;  such  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  betbre ; 
and  it  ’ll  take  months  to  wipe  out  the  harm  she  may 
have  done  to  ’em.  Golden  guineas  would  n’t  repay 
me  for  the  hinfamous  deception  as  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  upon  ray  good-nature.  As  I  told  the  gentle¬ 
man  only  last  evening  when-  he  tried  to  patch  up 
matters,  which  he  sec  how  wrong  he  had  Men,  and 
persuade  me  to  let  that  young  person  remain  here 
till  morning.  “  Not  another  night,  I  says,  not  anoth¬ 
er  hour.  There ’s  ’arm  and  enough  been  done 
a’ready,  I  says.”  And  such  a  name  as  I ’ve  bore 
through  Brighton.’ 

“  She  had  worked  herself  into  such  a  fume,  sir, 
that  her  breathing  was  quite  a  pain  to  listen  to. 
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“‘You  c*n’t  be  speaking  of  tbe  young  married 
I  lady  as  I’ve  taken  out  so  often  in  my  chair?’  I 
!  gays ;  when  she  was  that  caught  up  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  of  her  breath  that  she  could  n’t  but  make 
a  pause. . 

“  ‘  Married  lady  1  ’  she  screams  at  me  ;  ‘  she  ain’t 
10  more  a  married  lady  than  you  are  !  O,  the  de¬ 
ception  I’ve  labored  under.  Took  her  in,  I  did, 
vith  never  so  much  as  a  suspicion  in  me ;  but  there  ! 
I’ve  always  been  the  most  open  of  mortials ;  no  one 
an  brcat^i  a  word  against  my  character,  and  how 
wts  I  to  guess  at  such  a  wickedness  ?  ’ 

“  Between  you  and  I,  sir,  old  Mrs.  Jellicoe  ain’t 
been  auite  above  the  talk  of  Brighton  herself,  and  so 
her  talk  sounded  very  much  like  smashing  her  own 
winders ;  but 't  would  have  been  of  no  manner  of 
use  my  reminding  her  of  the  circumstance  then,  for 
I  was  not  only  rather  took  aback  by  what  she  told 
me,  but  I  knew  I  should  want  to  learn  the  lady’s 
new  address  from  her  before  we  p.irtcd.  So  Iwyond 
taring :  ‘  In  course  not,  ma’am,’  I  heM  my  tongue. 

“‘I  had  heard  rumors  of  the  c.ase,’  she  continued, 
‘from  Mr.  Poildle,  the  pork-butcher  (who  is  quite 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  am  sure),  and  putting  that 
and  some  things  I  had  noticed  together,  I  was  (leter- 
mined  that  I  would  know  the  tiatth.  So  I  iValks  up 
to  the  first  floor  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  here,  and,  as  I  entered,  I  says  quite  pro¬ 
miscuous  ;  “  If  you  please.  Ma’am,  or  Miss,  whichever  , 
it  may  be,  I  should  wish  to  ask  you,  before  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  if  you  happen  to  be  married  to  him  ;  for  if 
not,  1  ’d  have  you  know  my  apartments  is  not  for 
rich.”  ’ 

“  ‘  And  what  answer  did  she  make  V  ’  I  asked 
j  qoickly.  [I ’m  an  old  man,  sir,  and  not  over-pKdishod 
may  be  nnysclf,  but  it  made  me  feel  quite  mad  to 
think  of  that  pretty,  gentle  young  creature  l)eing 
I  insulted  by  suen  a  one  as  Mother  .Jellicoe,  and  I  felt 
I  glad  that  the  gentleman  had  been  there  to  protect 
M  and  speak  up  for  her.] 

I  “‘Answer?’  says  Mrs.  Jellicoe;  ‘what  .answer 
I  could  she  make?  She  got  as  red  as  a  carrot,  and 
j  she  ran  across  the  room  to  the  gentleman’s  chair, 
i  and  knelt  down  by  it.  He  got  red  enough,  too. 

I  1  promise  you,  and  he  says,  says  he,  “  What  do  you 
I  mean  by  this  conduct  ?  ”  But  Lor’  I  I  know  them  ' 
I  sort  well  enough,  and  none  of  their  gammon  won’t  > 
j  do  for  me.  “  Show  me  your  marringe  lines,”  I  says, 

'  “  or  you  go  out  of  my  house  this  day.  1  ’ve  reasons 
:  for  believing,”  I  says,  “that  the  name  this  young 
^  person  goes  by  ain’t  your  name ;  and  if  so,  why, 

■  these  rooms  have  always  been  let  to  respectable 
parties,  and  we  don’t  want  no  others  here.”  At 
that  she  began  to  cry,  but  I  was  n’t  going  to  have 
I  none  of  her  nonsense,  and  so  I  told  her  pretty  plain- 
'  ly.  I  gave  her  the  rough  side  of  my  tongue,  I  can 
!  tell  you,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  they  cleared 
^  out,  bag  and  baggage,  before  an  hour  was  over  their 
heads,  and  went,  the  Lord  knows  where ;  but  they 
never  darken  my  doors  again.’ 

“  ‘  Wlfat  was  the  name  the  lady  went  by  ?  ’  1 
.  asked  of  her  as  quiet  as  I  could  command  myself  to 
I  speak. 

“  ‘  Mrs.  Harold ;  but  she  ain’t  no  Mrs.,  take  my 
I  word  for  it ;  nor  his  name  ain’t  Harold  either.’ 

“  ‘  The  lady  have  called  him  so  in  my  hearing,’ 

I  said. 

“  *  Ah  1  it  may  be  his  Chrisen  name,  but  that ’s  a 
common  trick.  It  ain’t  his  surname.  His  port- 
mantle,  or  what-not,  was  marked  with  three  letters, 
-y  H.  A.  L.,  and  Mr.  Poddle,  he  say,  as  in  the 
billiard-rooms  above  here,  he’s  known  as  Captain 

I-  _ 


Lawton.  Any  way,  that  don’t  alter  the  case.  What¬ 
ever ’s  his  name,  he  must  find  another  house  for 
that  young  person,  for  she  don’t  lodge  here.’ 

“  ‘  And  you  can’t  tell  me  where  they ’ve  gone 
to  ?  ’  1  asked,  as  I  made  ready  to  start  again. 

“‘No!  that  I  can’t;  and  wonder  at  a  respecta¬ 
ble  man  like  yourself  for  wanting  to  know.  There ’s 
many  a  real  lady  in  Brighton  as  would  never  use 
your  chair  again  if  she  knew  you  had  pulled  about 
such  as  her  in  it.’ 

“  Well,  sir,  I  felt  down  enough  as  I  dragged  the 
old  chair  away  again  ;  for,  if  you  ’ll  believe  me,  the 
woman  w.as  right,  and  there ’s  plenty  here  mean 
enough  to  refuse  to  employ  a  chair-man  or  fly-man 
if  they  found  out  such  to  be  the  case,  —  as  if  the 
chair  could  hold  tlie  infection,  and  they ’d  take  it. 
It  always  sets  me  a-thinking  when  I  see  a  Lady  so 
very  careful  over  her  character,  that  may  be  she 
has  n’t  got  much  of  it  left  to  lose,  po<)r  thing  !  How¬ 
ever,  that ’s  neither  here  nor  there. 

“  I ’m  most  ’shamed  to  say  that  I  gave  up  the 
idea  of  finding  out  the  young  lady’s  new  a<ldress 
(which  had  been  so  strong  upon  me  at  first)  because 
of  this  very  re.nson,  and  that  I  had  a  wife  and  fami¬ 
ly,  and  a  poor  man  must  think  of  his  bread.  But 
I  often  caught  myself  wondering  whereabouts  she 
lived,  and  whether  justice  would  ever  be  done  lier 
by  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  liketl  so  much  be- 
!  fore  1  heard  3Irs.  .lellicoe’s  story. 

“  But  you  must  be  getting  fairly  tired  of  my  talk, 
sir,”  said  'he  old  chair-man,  interrupting  himself, 
and  ttirning  to  where  I  sat  on  the  l>‘nch  beside  him. 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  not ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
felt  much  interested  in  his  narrative  and  anxious_ 
to  hear  how,  and  under  what  circumstiinces,  it  was 
that  he  had  met  with  the  noor  young  lady'  again. 

“It  wasn’t  till  three  months  afterwards,  sir,” 
he  said,  resuming  his  story,  “  .and  though  I  saw  her 
constant  from  that  time  tdl  this  day  one  week  ago, 
there  don't  seem  much  more  to  tell.  Work  seemed 
sluggish  up  at  the  east  end,  and  so  I  ttx)k  a  fancy 
one  day  to  move  a  little  lower  down  ;  and  as  I  was 
crawling  along  outside  the  Esplanade  railings^ 
looking  out  for  a  fare,  but  thinking  of  anything  but 
the  young  lady  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  see  her 
a-iain.  She  w>s  walking  slowly  along  the  Espla- 
!  nude,  loaning  on  the  arm  of  the  same  gentleman, 
and  looking,  I  suppose,  for  a  chair,  for  as  soon  as 
she  came  alongside  of  mine,  she  calls  out,  ‘  O  ! 
there ’s  my  old  man,  Harold.  Do  let  me  have  him  ’ ; 
so  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  I  stopped  at  once,  quite 
pleased  to  think  she  should  know  me  again. 

“  She  came  un  to  mv  chair,  .and  as  the  gentleman 
put  her  in  it.  t  could  n’t.  help  observ’ing  how  much 
jhi.nnar  and  ;v.  .re  d..licate  she  looked  than  she  u.sed 
to  do,  and  I  felt  all  the  more  curiotis  to  know  if  she 
had  been  married  between  this  and  that,  and  sad 
when  I  felt  (from  what  I ’ve  seen  of  human  natur’) 
that  it  was  n’t  likely. 

“  I  pull.'sl  her  home  to  lodging^  somewheres  near 
Ciifconville  (which  is  the  new  name  they ’ve  got  for 
a  ])art  of  Hove,  sir,  and  no  improvement,  in  my 
opinion),  and  as  she  entereil  the  house,  she  sent 
the  servant  out  to  me  with  a  message. 

“  ‘  O !  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Anderson  says,  will 
you  call  for  orders  to-morrow  as  you  used  to  do  ?  ’ 
and  I  promised  that  I  would.  So  she  was  going  by 
another  name  now,  and  Anderson  was  n’t  Lawton, 
nor  anything  like  it.  So  I  gave  up  my  hope  that 
she  was  married  altogether,  though  she  did  wear  a 
wedding-ring  amongst  her  other  rings,  as  I  had 
often  seen  iraen  she  drew  off  her  gloves  to  pay  me. 
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“  When  I  had  taken  her  out  a  few  times,  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  her,  I  saw  that  she  was 
sadly  altered.  She  had  the  same  soft  eyes,  in  course, 
and  the  same  smile,  but  her  face  was  drawn  and 
thin,  and  she  was  much  graver.  She  never  talked 
to  me  in  her  pleasant  manner  as  she  used  to  do, 
but  had  always  a  hook  or  a  newspaper  in  the  chair 
with  her,  aiul  would  read  the  whole  time  she  was 
out  She  generally  bid  me  take  her  along  the 
country  roads,  and  the  only  times  as  we  went  to¬ 
wards  the  town  was  when  she  wanted  fresh  books  or 
papers.  To  my  mind  she  seemed  always  reading. 
She  never  went  on  the  Esplanade  either,  or  the 
Pier,  except  when  the  gentleman  was  with  her,  and 
made  her  do  so ;  but  that  was  seldom.  She  said  it 
was  because  the  walkers  there  made  such  sour  faces 
when  the  chairs  came  alongside  and  parted  them, 
and  I  don’t  deny  that  they  are  a  nuisance,  and 
must  be.  Why,  sir,  I ’ve  seen  the  wheel  of  my 
chair  go  over  one  of  them  long  trolloppy  trains  as 
the  ladies  wear  nowadays,  and  dirt  it  right  across ; 
and  it ’s  of  no  use  to  say,  *  why  not  be  more  careful  ?  ’ 
for  the  crowd  is  so  great  at  times  that  ’t  is  next  to 
im]x>ssible  to  avoid  it.  Going  along  that  E.splanade, 
it  takes  all  ray  time  to  look  out  ibr  people’s  toes, 
and  little  children  as  always  stand  in  the  way  of'the 
wheels. 

“  Chairs  ought  n’t  to  be  allowed  on  the  Esplanade, 
sir ;  there ’s  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it ;  and  though 
I ’m  the  owner  of  one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  day 
when  the  townsfolk  petition  for  a  removal  of  the 
nuisance. 

“  There ’s  lots  of  space  for  them  besides  going 
there  ;  they  might  just  as  well  allow  donkeys  and 
■goat-chaises,  which  would  n’t  take  up  half  the  room. 
It ’s  getting  worse  every  day ;  there  is  n’t  an  old 
woman  calls  a  chair,  but  she  goes  to  the  Esplanade 
to  show  off  her  satins  and  furs ;  leastways,  I  con¬ 
clude  it  must  be  for  that  purpose,  as  thev  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  want  for  to  show  off  their  faces.  It ’s  quite  a 
battle  of  chairs  there  sometimes,  when  there ’s  no 
moving  one  way  or  the  other,  particularly  before  the 
spot  where  the  musicians  stand  ;  and  I  do  think  it ’s 
unfair  to  all  the  pretty  young  ladies,  with  their 
smart  dresses  and  long  trains,  for  whom  I  calculate 
the  Esplanade  was  made,  and  the  band  plays. 

“  Well,  my  young  lady  did  n’t  turn  herself  into  a 
nuisance,  anyhow,  for,  as  I  said  before,  she  never 
went  near  the  King’s  Road,  except  the  gentleman 
asked  her  to  do  so,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  he 
warn’t  so  often  with  her  now  as  he  had  used  to  be. 
Sometimes  a  month  passed  without  my  seeing  him, 
and  when  he  did  come,  he  was  n’t  always  very  ami¬ 
able.  I ’ve  known  him  to  talk  at  her,  the  whole 
way  out  and  back  again,  till  both  her  eyes  were 
swelled  up  and  she  could  n’t  speak  back  again  for 
sobbing.  And  it  warn’t  often  he  walked  oy  her 
chair  at  all.  I ’ve  seen  him  put  her  in  it  (he  always 
acted  like  a  gentleman  in  his  manners)  and  then 
turn  off,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  in  the  oppo.site 
direction,  without  so  much  as  a  look  backward. 

“  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  a  pulling  her  home  (it 
was  spring  again  then,  sir,  and  she  had  coughed  fear¬ 
ful  all  that  day,  to  be  sure),  she  desired  me,  of  a 
sudden,  to  turn  back  and  take  her  into  the  Western 
Roail,  to  a  shop  she  mentioned.  To  do  this,  I  had 
to  gt)  past  part  of  the  Esplanade-,  and  as  I  did  so,  I 
saw  Captain  Lawton  (as  I  knew  that  gentleman’s 
name  to  be  for  a  certainty  now,  sir),  coming  towards 
us,  walking  with  a  whole  party  of  gentlefolks,  and 
several  ladies  amongst  ’em.  Naturally,  I  looked  to 
see  some  recognition  pass  between  him  and  the  lady 


in  my  chair,  but  he  walked  by  without  even  so  much 
as  a  glance,  and  when  I  looked  back,  upon  some 
pretence,  to  see  how  she  took  it,  her  ])Oor  head  wu 
bowed  upon  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  right  down 
upon  the  ground. 

“  I  call  that  properly  cruel,  sir,  in  any  one. 

“  I  suppose  it’s  part  of  the  consequences  of  ill-do¬ 
ing,  but  I  should  have  liked  to  have  knocked  him 
down  for  it. 

“  I  dragged  the  young  lady  to  the  shop  she  wanted 
to  visit,  and  home  again ;  but  I  could  n’t  forget  that 
circumstance,  do  what  I  would. 

“  I  did  n’t  see  either  of  them  again  for  some 
weeks.  When  I  next  called  for  orders,  I  was  told 
there  was  none,  and  on  the  day  after  that,  the 
house-girl  said  as  I  need  n’t  trouble  myself  to  go  n 
regular,  as  the  lady  had  been  very  ill  and  wasn’t 
likely  to  go  out  for  a  bit.  I  was  terrible  sorry  when 
I  heard  she  was  so  ill,  and  I ’m  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  I  prayed  for  her  recovery,  —  though  I  feel  it 
was  foolish  in  me  when  I  come  to  think  of  it  now. 

“  Well !  I  was  the  one  to  take  her  out  for  the 
first  airing,  though ’t  was  a  month  or  better  before 
it  came  to  pass ;  and  she  looked  so  white  and  deli¬ 
cate,  that  she  was  a’most  as  pretty  as  when  I  fint 
see  her ;  but  terrible  thin,  sir,  —  terrible  thin. 

“  I  was  surprised  that  the  gentleman  warn’t  with 
her  during  her  recovery,  but  that  seemed  just  the 
time  he  avoided  her  most.  When  she  did  see  him, 
it  was  by  accident.  She  met  him  out  walking,  when 
she  was  in  my  chair ;  I  had  never  heard  her  speak 
otherwise  than  softly  to  him  before  that,  but  then,  I 
think  she  was  angry,  poor  thing  ! 

“  I  am  afraid  I  heard  more  than  she  meant  me  to 
hear ;  but  I  could  n’t  help  it ;  and  they  had  both 
grown  so  used  to  the  sight  of  my  old  round  back, 
that  they  did  n’l  seem  to  regard  it  more  than  the 
chair  itself. 

“  She  appeared  to  me  to  blame  him  for  something 
he  had  done,  or  was  doing,  for  I  heard  her  say,  — 

“  ‘  You  ’ll  break  my  heart,  Harold,  if  this  contin¬ 
ues.’  And  I  foncy  the  gentleman  denied  her  words, 
or  tried  to  do  so,  for  he  swore  a  good  deal  whilst  he 
talked,  and  finished  by  calling  her  jealous  and  sus¬ 
picious,  and  a  host  of  evil  things. 

“  Presently  she  says,  ‘  You  ’re  tired  of  me,  Ha^ 
old ;  confess  the  truth  ’ ;  but  he  would  n’t  hold  to 
that  at  all ;  and  then  she  dared  him  to  look  her  in 
the  face  and  deny  what  she  had  spoken  of  him,  and 
he  swore  an  oath  that  it  was  n’t  true. 

“  I  can’t  say  for  sure,  sir,  what  they  alluded  to, 
but  from  what  happened  afterwards  I  can  pretty 
well  guess,  and  "whenever  I  think  of  that  oath,  it 
seems  as  though  cold  spring  water  was  a  running 
down  my  back..  The  young  lady  seemed  satisfied 
then,  and  she  left  from  scolding  him,  and  held  bis 
hand  all  the  way  home ;  and  be  went  into  the  house 
with  her,  and  she  was  quite  cheerful  again. 

“  But  a  short  time  ^er  that,  as  I  was  dragging 
her  along  the  King’s  Road,  —  she  had  taken  a  sud¬ 
den  fancy  for  the  King’s  Road  then,  and  vfould  go 
there  every  day  (women  is  changeable,  you  know, 
sir),  —  the  check-string,  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  is  loopetl  to  my  finger,  went  back  with  a  jerk 
that  positive  pained  me.  ’T  was  n’t  in  her  nature 
to  give  pain,  even  to  so  much  as  a  chair-man’s  6n- 
ger,  and  I  stopped  at  once ;  but  she  did  n’t  heed 
me.  She  was  staring  at  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
was  riding  past  us  on  horseback.  The  lady  was  a 
fine  woman,  with  flashing  black  eyes,  and  a  plenty 
of  dark  hair  (I  knew  her  well  by  sight,  being  the 
’Merican  heiress,  Miss  Coram,  whose  family  is  stud 
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to  have  made  all  their  money  by  this  late  war  in 
’Mcriky),  and  the  gentleman  was  the  one  as  went 
by  the  name  of  Captain  Lawton. 

“  Whether  my  poor  young  lady  had  really  wished 
to  stop,  or  had  pulled  the  check-string  in  her  deep 
feeling,  I  can’t  say ;  but  I  saw  how  matters  stood 
st  once ;  so  I  took  up  the  handle  and  began  to  pull 
on  again. 

“  Perhaps  you  ’ll  wonder,  sir,  to  hear  that  one 
person  should  ride  in  a  bath-chair  so  continuous,  as 
1  ’ve  represented  this  poor  cretiture  to  do ;  but 
’(ain’t  an  unfrequent  case. 

“  Brighton  is  a  big  place,  and  one  must  be  strong 
to  be  able  to  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  the 
chairs  they  run  very  easy,  and  they  ’re  the  liest  con¬ 
veyances  here  as  an  invalid  can  have ;  for  the  roads 
are  very  bad,  sir,  —  some  of  them  is  quite  a  disgrace 
to  the  town  for  ’oles  and  ’illocks  ;  and  many  as  are 
not  invalids  patronizes  the  chairs  in  preference  to 
being  jolted  in  a  fly. 

“  This  lady  was  not  over-strong  from  the  first, 
and  after  her  illness  she  was  tcn'ible  weak,  and  she 
never  seemed  to  grow  any  stronger  to  my  ftiind, 
particularly  after  the  day  we  met  Captain  Lawton 
riding  along  of  Miss  Coram  ;  but  still  the  end  was 
(udden. 

“  A  week  ago  to-day,  sir  (you  see  I ’m  nearing 
the  close  of  my  tale  at  last),  I  went  as  usual  to  take 
her  out.  At  first,  she  seemed  uncertain  whether 
she ’d  go  or  not,  but  afterwards  she  told  me  to  call 
later  in  the  evening.  I  fancy  she  was  waiting  to 
see  if  the  gentleman  would  arrive  to  go  with  her ; 
but,  any  way-,  he  did  n’t  come  ;  nor  I  ha<l  n’t  seen 
him  then  for  better  now  a  month,  neither  about  her 
house,  nor  Brighton.  When  she  jot  into  the  chair. 
I  thought  she  looked  tliinner,  and  weaker,  and 
paler  than  I ’d  ever  seen  her  before,  and  the  cough, 
which  she ’d  kept  ever  since  her  illness,  troubled 
her  greatly.  She  hail  n’t  got  a  paper  nor  a  liook 
with  her  that  day,  and  after  a  bit  she  seemed  to 
miss  it,  and  told  me  to  stop  at  the  first  stationer’s  I 
come  across  and  boy  her  one,  which  I  did. 

“  It  was  a  Times  of  that  date,  by'  her  desire,  and 
I  caused  it  to  be  cut  and  folded  before  I  gave  it  to 
her.  She  told  me  to  go  on,  and  I  did,  whilst  she 
began  to  read  the  paper.  Presently  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sound,  somewhat  betwi.xt  a  groan  and  a 
moan,  and  I  turned  to  look. 

“  She  had  fkinted  in  the  chair. 

“  I  dragged  it  upon  the  pavement,  and  T  asked 
some  of  the  bystanders  to  get  her  a  glas.s  of  water. 
Several  people  c.aine  out  of  their  shops  at  once,  and 
attended  to  her  kindly.  They  wished  for  her  to 
go  inside  and  rest  till  she  was  fit  to  proceed,  but 
she  would  n’t  listen  to  none  of  them.  She  only- 
wanted  to  go  home,  and  I  was  to  take  her  there.  I 
went  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  I  heard  her  moaning 
to  hei-self  all  the  way.  When  we  arrived  at  tlie 
door,  she  could  hardly  walk,  and  I  carried  her  into 
the  sitting-room  and  placed  her  on  the  sofv,  and 
called  to  the  landlady  (  and  I  ’in  glad  to  think  as 
the  last  words  I  heard  that  poor  young  creature 
say,  was  ‘  'Thank  you  !  ’  though  they  was  so  faint,  I 
could  hardly  hear  them. 

“  1  offered  to  run  for  the  doctor,  but  the  servant 
of  the  house  was  gone  already,  and  so  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go  home.  As  I  came 
across  the  stationer’s  again,  it  came  into  my  mind 
to  go  in  and  ask  him  to  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
'Times  newspaper.  But  he  wouldn’t  consent  to  it, 
so  I  bought  a  eopy  and  took  it  away  with  me.  As 
soon  as  f  was  able,  I  had  a  good  look  at  it  in  even' 


part,  to  see  what  could  have  possible  upset  my 
young  lady  so;  but  I  couldn’t  see  nothing,  nor 
make  it  out  at  all.  At  last,  when  I  had  quite  give 
it  up,  I  came  to  the  supplement,  and  the  births  and 
marriages,  and  there  it  was,  —  in  coarse,  but  like  a 
greenhorn  it  had  never  struck  me  to  look  there. 
’’T  was  a  notice  of  the  marriage  of  that  ’Merican 
heirc'ss  —  whom  I  never  thought  much  of  —  and 
Captain  H.irold  Anderson  Lawton,  —  d — n  him!” 

(The  old  chair-man  brought  out  this  expletive 
with  so  evident  a  relish  that  I  nearly  started  from 
my  seat,  but  with  so  much  real  feeling,  that,  far 
from  blaming  him,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
echo  the  sentiment.) 

“  ‘  Beg  your  panlon,  sir,  I ’m  sure,’  he  resumed 
.-ipologetically ;  ‘but  the  thought  of  it  makes  me 
forget  myself.’ 

'The  ne.xt  day,  when  I  went  to  the  house  where 
the  jKKir  young  lady  lodged,  the  doctor’s  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  and  the  servant-girl  hung  'about 
the  steps  and  chatted  to  me  about  her. 

“  ‘  She  was  mortal  bad  all  night,’  she  said.  ‘  She 
broke  a  vcs.sel,  I  think  missus  calls  it,  after  she 
c.iine  home,  and  they  say  she’s  going  r.apid.’ 

“  I  was  so  took  aback  by  this  news,  that  I  swore, 
sir,  and  I  ’ve'no  wish  to  deny  it.  The. girl  seemed 
8urpri.<ed  that  I  should  care  one  way  or  t’  other,  and 
told  me  that  their  loilger  had  been  ill,  on  and  ofi*, 
ever  since  she  went  there. 

‘“’T .ain’t  the  first  vessel  by  several  as  she’s 
broke,  missus  says ;  and  missus  wonders  as  she ’s 
la.sted  as  long  as  she  has.’ 

“Put  it  as  she  would,  however,  I  couldn’t  help 
feeling  of  it,  and  I  found  time  to  go  up  more  than 
once  on  that  day  and  the  following,  to  learn  how  the 
young  l.ady  got  on.  But  she  was  always  worse. 
‘  S'uking  fast,’  they  said  on  the  third  day;  and 
that  night  she  died. 

‘•Now,  I  puzzled  myself  to  think  what  would  they 
do  about  biirj'ing  of  her,  if  no  one  claimed  the  poor 
corpse,  as ’t  warn ’t  likely-  they-  could  do,  when  her 
real  name  wa.s  n’t  known.  'The  Captain,  however, 
had  always  ordered  all  letters  -and  such  like  to  be 
sent  to  a  particular  address  in  London,  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  whicli  I  had  n't  heard  before  ;  so 
now  the  landlady  .-isked  the  doctor  to  write  to  him, 
and  .acquaint  him  with  the  news,  which  I  suppose  he 
did,  for  when  1  walked  up  there  yesterday,  lor  to 
ascertain  if  any  arrangements  had  been  ni.ade  about 
it,  I  heanl  as  how  the  gentleman  were  in  the  house, 
and  the  funeral  w.as  to  take  place  this  afternoon,  in 
the  cemetery.  It  seemed  quick,  and  she  only  dead 
three  days,  but  the  landlady  naturally  did  n’t  hold 
by  keeping  the  corpse  in  the.  house  any  longer  than 
she  need  to  do,  anil  so  slic  had  told  Mr.  Anderson. 
She  thought  he  w.is  a  mercantile  gentleman,  and 
the  lawful  husband  of  the  jioor  dead  creature  up 
stairs,  .and  it  was  n’t  for  me  to  undeceive  her,  ana 
blacken  the  character  of  one  who  was  gone. 

“  So  I  held  my  pe.ace;  but  I  warn’t  surprised  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Anderson  si’emed  to  have  come  off  a 
long  journey,  and  to  have  travelled  in  a  hurry,  for 
doubtless  he  was  interrupted  by  the  news  on  his 
wedding-tower,  and  a  ple.isant  interruption  it  must 
have  proved  to  him. 

“  'Itiis  day  I  laid  by  my  chair,  and  went  up  to  the 
cemetery  to  see  that  sweet  young  creature  (whom  I 
can  hanlly  fancy  now  as  ever  smiling,  it  seems  so  far 
back  since  I  see  her  do  it)  laid  in  the  dust. 

“  It  was  a  very  plain  burying.  'There  was  n’t  no 
one  there  but  the  clergyman  and  the  Captain,  and 
he  did  n’t  look  much  like  a  bridegroom,  I  can  tell 
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jou.  Bat  I  was  glad  to  see  him  so  down-hearted, 
as  he  walked  in  front  of  the  coffin,  which  was  quite 
plain,  as  the  doctor  had  ordered  it 

“  I  took  up  my  place  near  to  the  grave,  and  I 
thought,  as  I  heard  all  them  beaut’ful  words  read 
out,  wat  it  was  much  best  for  her  that  this  life  was 
over,  and  a  happier  life  begun.  There ’s  none  up 
there  as  will  cast  a  stone  at  her,  sir,  we  may  depend 
upon  that.  The  Captain  seemed  to  feel  it  terrible 
when  the  earth  rattled  in  on  the  top  of  the  coffin,  and 
I  heard  him  say  ‘  Amy !  Amy  1  ’  to  himself  more  than 
once  during  the  ceremony. 

“  I  wonder  how  his  lawful  wife  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  him  look  as  he  looked  then  ?  I  think 
my  poor  young  lady  had  the  best  of  it,  sir,  though  she 
do  lie  under  the  ground. 

“  When  the  funeral  was  over,  the  Captain  just 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away,  and  I  never 
see  a  man  look  more  chicken-hearted  in  my  life.  It 
serves  him  Tight,  sir ;  it  will  serve  him  right  if  the 
thought  of  that  poor  Miss  Amy  come  between  him 
and  his  pleasures  all  his  life  long.  He  never  no¬ 
ticed  me,  nor  so  much  as  looked  at  the' place  where 
1  stood,  and  I  was  glad  that  he  did  n’t. 

“  Likely  enough  it  would  have  angered  him,  and 
I  should  scarcely  have  known  what  to  say  for  my 
being  there. 

“  So  he  thinks  no  more  this  day,  than  he  did  the 
day  he  gave  me  the  two  half-crowns,  that  I  know 
more  about  him  and  her  than  that  they  paid  me 
j  regular  and  well. 

“  It ’s  a  queer  world,  sir :  and  not  the  least  queer 
I  part  of  it  is  to  be  seen  at  Brighton. 

I  “  I  reckon  as  Brighton  will  have  as  heavy  a  debt 
j  to  pay  as  most  places,  when  the  Great  R^koning 
i  comes ;  and  the  grave  I ’ve  seen  filled  in  this  after- 
'  noon  will  bear  witness  to  part  of  it.” 

j  So  saying,  the  old  chair-man  brushed  the  patched 
'  sleeve  of  his  bottle-green  coat  across  his  eyes,  and 
I  wishing  me  a  very  good  evening,  in  a  shame-faced 
j  and  awkward  sort  of  manner,  put  the  napless  hat 
I  with  its  rusty  crape  trimming  upon  his  head  again, 
and  shuffled  hurriedly  away. 


.THE  SQUIRE’S  TEMPER-TR'AP. 

IN  8BVKN  CHAPTBRS. 

IV. 

“  Yoo  wished  to  see  me,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Rochforrl 
Hurbandine,  sauntering  into  his  father’s  study,  and 
flipping  off*  the  lighted  end  of  his  cheroot  as  soon  as 
he  was  within  the  door. 

“  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  deny  yourself  a  moment’s 
sensual  gratification  on  my  account,”  said  the  squire, 
j  politely.  “  Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  light.” 

I  Thanks.  I ’ve  done  for  the  present,”  replied 
\  Mr.  Rochford.  “  Castleton  and  I  are  going  for 
a  trot  in  the  village,  and,  not  to  be  vulgar,  go  in  for 
I  the  universal  cla-ay.” 

“  If  Mr.  Castleton  and  yourself  would  infuse  a  lit¬ 
tle  variety  into  your  afternoon  exeursions,”  said  the 
squire,  with  the  same  suavity  as  before,  it  would,  I 
think,  afford  increased  gratification  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  With  beautiful  rides  in  all  directions  —  ” 

“  We  prefer  the  life  of  the  village,”  said  Mr.  Roch¬ 
ford,  calmly. 

“  'The  livers,  sir,  are  surely  beneath  the  notice  of 

fentlemen  of  such  lofty  fashion,”  remarked  Mr.  Hur- 
andine,  with  some  asperity. 

“  ‘  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,’”  said  his 
son. 


“  And,  therefore,  not  exclusively  woman,  sir,  re¬ 
torted  the  squire.  “  If  your  visits  had  reference  to 
our  general  improvement,  —  the  advancement  of 
cottage  architecture,  the  progress  of  my  village 
schools,  —  I  should  have  nothing  but  thanks  to  offer. 

As  it  is,  I  fear  that  the  introduction  of  the  Mavfair 
element  into  Llbwyddcoed  will  resemble  that  chemi¬ 
cal  combination  which  results  in  a  report  and  a  con¬ 
flagration.” 

“  The  young  ladies  in  whose  birth,  parentage,, 
and  general  training  you  are  so  philanthropically 
interested  Seemed  gratified  with  our  respectful 
homage.”  j 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  returned  his  father,  i 
“  They  don’t  see  such  a  brace  of  finished  puppies  ' 
every  day.  Did  it  strike  you,  however,  that  their  ; 
tolerance  of  your  ‘  homage,’  as  you  call  it,  might  ' 
have  been  partly  owing  to  their  respect  for  mef" 

“  It  assuredly  did  not,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Rochford,  ' 
frankly.  | 

“  You  now  comprehend  my  wishes,  sir,”  said  the  ' 
squire,  jprowing  angry.  “  Your  proceedings  else-  ■ 
where  I  cannot  control.  Here,  at  least,  I  will  be  j 
master.”  j 

Mr.  Rochford  coughed.  i 

“W'hat  do  you  mean,  sir?”  asked  his  father,  ' 
sternly.  ; 

Mr.  Rochford  opened  his  great  blue  languid  eyes  | 
to  their  utmost  extent,  and  looked  at  his  father  fbr  a  i 
moment,  as  if  striving  to  comprehend  him  past  any  ' 
mistake.  Then  he  burst  into  a  low  well-bred  laugh.  | 
“  I  mean,  my  dear  father,  that  we  could  not,  in  any  : 
case,  espouse  the  entire  village ;  nor  have  I,  believe  ' 
me,  the  slightest  intention  of  presenting  another  ' 
Sukev  Bubbs  for  vour  parental  benediction.”  I 

“  JIo,  sir,  I  suspect  you  of  no  such  «*nsible  pur-  ' 
pose,”  replied  the  squire,  his  face  darkening.  “  But 
may  I  ask  how  the  Lady  Susan  Vavasour  has  mer-  I 
ited  this  polite  tribute  to  her  memory  ?  ” 

“  Simply  by  being  bom  Bubbs,”  said  Mr.  Roch-  | 
ford.  “  A  family  misfortune,  sir,  —  no  more.”  | 

“  Y^ou  forget,  perhaps,  that  your  great-qrandfather  i 
was  a  small  farmer?”  said  Mr.  Hurbandine. 

“  One  of  them  was,”  replied  his  son.  “  His  mater-  i 
nal  colleague  was  a  peer.  Speed  the  plough,  sir,  as  ^ 
mueh  as  you  please,  but  don’t  run  it  over  my  moth-  j 
er’s  ancestors.”  i 

Tlie  Incautious  words  had  barely  left  his  lips  when  | 
the  squire,  his  eyes  blazing  with  rage,  sprang  from  | 
his  chair  and  confronted  him  so  closely,  that  fur  an 
instant  the  young  man  apprehended  violence. 

“Insult  me  to  my  face,  you  puppy  I  you  cold¬ 
blooded  offshoot  of  a  race  of  effete  boobies,  with  not  i 
so  much  red  blood  in  their  whole  line  as  would  paint  ! 
an  ace  of  hearts!”  thundered  the  angry  squire. 

“  I^eave  the  room,  sir !  Begone !  And  mark  this,"  ’ 
he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  lower  but  not  less  ' 
furious  tone  ;  “  see  that  I  do  not  give  you  a  second  ' 
Suke y  Bubbs  for  your  mother  I  ” 

“  What  say  you  to  a  stretch  across  the  hills, 
Tom  ?  ”  said  young  Hurbandine  to  Mr.  Castleton, 
who  was  playing  at  crmjuet  by  himself  on  the  lawn. 

“  In  a  balloon  ?  ”  inquired  his  friend,  shading  his 
eyes,  and  pretending  to  survey  the  heights  in  ques¬ 
tion  with  great  alarm. 

“  They  have  been  pronounced  accessible,”  swd 
Rochford.  “  At  least,  my  aunt.  Lady  Clamborough, 
scaled  one  of  the  loftier  peaks  last  year  in  her  Bath- 
chair,  attended  only  by  her  f.it  lap-dog  and  one  de¬ 
voted  page,  and  actually  returned  to  dinner!  But 
she  was  a  remarkably  plucky  person  at  eighty ;  and 
if  you  really  think  —  ” 
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“  Say  no  more.  I  share  the  peril  and  the  glory,” 
said  Mr.  Castleton,  flinging  away  his  mallet. 

“  Still,  if  you  have  anytoing  to  do  in  the  village.” 

“  But  I  have  n’t  On  my  iwrd,  now,  I  have  n’t,” 

.  (aid  the  Honorable  Tom,  promptly.  “  To-day  I ’m 
in  a  mountain  mood.  Away !  ” 

That  Mr.  Casdeton’s  mo<^  inclined  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  rather  than  the  plain  might  have  been  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  letter,  conveying  in  distinct  not  to  say  em¬ 
phatic,  terms  an  invitation  to  a  iistiu  encounter  with 
a  gentleman  named  Cornelius  Podgerbot,  whose 
feelings  had  been  outraged  by  his  —  the  Honorable 
'Toni’s  —  bearing  in  reference  to  one  “  Ally  Davis  of 
the  mill.”  For,  though  far  from  being  deficient  in 
courage,  Mr.  Castleton’s  soul,  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
actual  personal  conflict  and  the  prospect  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  burly  clown  was  in¬ 
tolerable. 

Lighting  their  pipics  at  the  lodge,  and  sending 
back  word  from  thence  that  they  might  not  return 
to  dinner,  the  two  gentlemen  acconlingly  set  forth. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned,  for  the  asc-ent  had 
proved  practicable,  and  there  was  even  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  inn  —  the  Welsh  Harp  —  at  the  top,  at 
which  the  enterprising  travellers,  obtained  a  dinner 
that  would  not  have  discredited  Fr.anc.atelli,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  appetite  that  not  even  ht  could  pro¬ 
vide.  It  was  still  daylight,  however,  when,  on  near¬ 
ing  the  lodge,  they  met  Gerald  Hurbandine  striding 
hastily  along. 

“  An.xious  about  us?”  asked  Mr.  Castleton,  with 
feeling.  “  Really,  my  dear  Hurbandine,  this  is  too 
— too  much.”  (He  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  cuffor 
his  coat.)  “  ‘  Touching  anecdote  of  an  elder  brotli- 
er  1  ’  ” 

Gerald  laughed,  but  seemed  disposed  to  continue 
his  way. 

^  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour,”  said  he. 

His  brother  took  him  aside. 

“  Is  all  right  ?  Where ’s  the  governor  V  ” 

“  About  the  grounds,  I  think.  Why  ?  ”  asked  j 
Gerald. 

“  Sweet  ?  ” 

“  As  sugar.  Again,  why  ?  ” 

“  He  does  not  suspect  you.  Gerald,  I  know  where 
you  are  going.  Take  my  advice,”  said  the  young 
man,  earnestly,  —  “  don’t” 

“  1  must  and  will,”  replied  Gerald,  his  forehead 
flushing.  She  is  alone  to-night,  —  alone  at  the 
farm.  1  have  not  had  such  a  chance  these  si.\ 
months.” 

“  Rude  to  whisper  in  comp.any,”  said  Mr.  Castle¬ 
ton.  “  I  think  I  shall  leave  you.  I  also  think  I  felt 
I  a  drop  alight  on  my  nose.” 

‘‘  It  does  rain,”  said  Rochford.  “  Come,  Gerald. 
Well,  if  you  will,"  he  added,  as  the  other  turned 
away,  “take  my  overcoat.  I  don’t  like  the  sky.” 
And  lie  flung  him  that  garment  (of  a  light  fawn- 
color),  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  arm. 

“  'f hanks,  old  fellow.”  And  Gerald,  throwing  it 
over  his  shoulders,  hastened  away. 

V. 

It  was  a  fact,  howsoever  Gerald  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  it,  that  “  my  lady  ”  Katy  was  alone 
that  evening  at  the  little  farm-house,  the  usual  week¬ 
day  garrison,  an  old  woman  and  two  stout  boys, 
having  gone  to  a  neighboring  fair.  But  they  would, 
of  course,  return  before  night,  when  Eiaty  would,  in 
all  probability,  trip  across  the  fields  to  the  town 
mansion  in  Llbwyddcoed. 


As  young  Hurbandine  hurried  along,  he  debated 
whether  he  would  abide  this  chance  or  ooldly  attack 
the  cottage.  In  the  former  case,  Katy  might  not  be 
alone ;  in  the  latter,  she  certainly  would  be ;  and 
that  which  Gerald  had  resolved  upon  demanded  both 
time  and  secrecy.  A  side  door,  standing  ajar,  de¬ 
cided  him ;  but,  though  conscious  of  an  ally  within, 
a  whisper  in  Katy’s  heart  that  stood  his  friend,  a 
tremor  unusual  with  him,  —  arising,  perhaps,  from 
the  consciousness  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  — 
checked  him,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  knock.  After 
a  moment’s  irresolution,  lie  pushed  the  door  a  little 
wider  open.  Katy  was  before  him. 

Her  back  was  towards  the  door,  and,  intent  on 
her  occupation,  she  was  ns  yet  unconscious  of  any 
beholder,  'fhe  queen  of  beauty  of  Llbwyddcoed 
was  not  attired  in  satin  and  gold.  She  was  neither 
working  tapestry  nor  playing  the  lute.  Her  dress 
was  'a  very  full,  short  petticoat  of  some  gray  stuflT, 
disclosing,  as  the  wearer  bent  over  her  work,  a 
beauty  ainl  amount  of  limb  rarely  vouchsafed  to  the 
gaze  of  mortal  man ;  for  Katy’s  heart  was  not  purer 
than  her  taste,  anil,  fair  ns  she  seemed,  her  ordinary 
attire  rather  disguised  tlian  augmented  her  loveli¬ 
ness.  She  had  thrown  ofl*,  for  the  moment’s  exi¬ 
gence,  her  upper  dress,  and  pearly  shoulders  and 
rounded  arms  were  having  it  all  their  own  way,  in 
a  manner  so  entrancing  that  it  was  no  wonder  Ger- 
.ald  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  like  the  bold  hunter 
who  surprised  Dian.o. 

The  bewitching  creature  was  doing  something 
with  a  tub,  but  whether  with  milk  or  meal  —  inas¬ 
much  as  her  arms  emerged  from  the  white  contents 
hanlly  whiter  than  before  —  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  say. 

“  Katy !  ” 

The  girl  sprang  round,  as  if  a  shot  had  struck 
her.  'I'he  next  instant  the  cqlor  rushed  into  her 
face.  She  snatched  her  scarlet  cloak  frotn  a  clothes- 
horse  that  stood  near,  and  wrapping  it  hastily  round 
I  her  neck  and  Iweiom,  confronted  her  visitor  with  an 
air  that  had  in  it  certainly  more  of  anger  than  of 
love. 

“  It  seems  you  knew  that  I  was  left  alone  !  ”  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  unmistakable  resentment. 

Gerald  pointed  to  the  open  door. 

“  That  18  nart  of  my  excuse.  For  the  rest,  time 
is  precious.  I  have  that  to  say  —  ” 

“  You  will  leave  the  house,  without  another  word,” 
said  Katy.  “  Then,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be 
justified  in  listening  to  your  o.xcuses,  —  even  from 
the  upper  window.” 

“  Consider  my  excuses  made,”  said  the  young 
man  ;  “  anil,  for  jiity’s  sake,  hear  —  ” 

“  Not  where  you  stand,”  returned  the  imperious 
young  lady,  as,  with  .an  air  a  duchess  might  havq 
envied,  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

Policy,  as  well  as  good  tiiste,  suggested  obedi- 
enee,  and  Gerald,  retreating,  closed  the  door,  and 
walked  round  the  angle  of  tlie  cottage  into  the 
little  garden.  As  if  to  reward  this  docility,  Katy 
presently  opened  the  lower  window,  —  almost  within 
arm’s  length.  The  brief  interval  had  sufficed  her 
nimble  fingers  to  arrange  her  dress  in  its  usual  form, 
and  when  Katy  appeared  in  the  window,  her  face 
was  calm  and  rather  pale.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  look  of  resolution  in  the  lucid  blue  eyes  she  bent 
upon  her  lover,  which  he  did  not  at  first  under¬ 
stand. 

“My  lady,”  however,  partook  her  father’s  taste 
for  coming  to  the  point ;  and,  taking  advantage  of 
Gerald’s  momentary  pierplexity,  did  so  now. 
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“  You  did  wrong  in  coming  hither,  Mr.  Hurban- 
dine,”  she  began. 

“My  name  b  Gerald,  Katy,”  put  in  Gerald, 
softly.  . 

“  And  mine  Taffey,”  said  Kat)’.  “  It  b  no  mat¬ 
ter;  you  did  wrong,  as  I  said,  in  coming  —  but, 
strange  to  say,  I  wished  to  see  you  and  —  ” 

“  Strange !  ” 

“  Your  imprudence  and  selfishness  have  done  me 
harm,  —  much  harm  and  wrong.”  continued  the  girl, 
her  tears  rising.  “  I  have  warned  —  reproached  — 
entreated,  in  vain.  Now,  I  have  to  tell  you,  you 
will  never  —  ” 

“  Stop.  Will  you  not  listen  ?  ’’pleaded  Gerald. 

“  Certainly,  if  you  will,”  said  Katy,  with  a  sad 
little  smile.  “  My  speech  first.  —  it  may  shorten  the 
discussion.  My  mother  has  spoken  to  me,  and  does 
not,  1  am  afraid,  quite  believe  that  I  hitve  done  all 
in  my  power  to  cheek  this  —  what  shall  1  c.all  it?  — 
this  habit,  this  fancy  of  yours,  for  singling  me  out, 
among  the  other  village  girb,  fur  the  high  favor  of 
your  notice.” 

“  Not  so,  Katy.  I  have  ever  Ix^eu  most  guard- 
ed  —  ” 

“In  the  presence  of  your  father.  Yes,”  said 
Katy.  “  To  do  you  justice,  nothing,  on  those  oc¬ 
casions,  could  be  stonier  —  more  becoming,  that  is 

—  than  your  demeatior.  Your  brother  is  more  dar¬ 
ing.  He  smiles !  ” 

“  He  did  so  for  my  sake,  —  and  yours,”  added 
Gerald,  hastily. 

“  To  distract  papa’s  attention  from  the  really 
naughty  boy,”  said  Kat^',  with  a  curl  of  the  lip, 
which,  nevertheless,  quivered  in  the  act.  “  It  is 
very  kind  of  Mr.  Rochfurd.  Indeed,  you  are  both 
very  kind  —  very  thoughtful  —  for  yourselves.  On 
my  account,  at  least,  Mr.  Hiirbandinc,  you  shall 
have  no  more  trouble.  Let  this  little  amusement 
end.  It  has  served  its  turn,  anil  London  must  be 
pining  for  your  reappearance.  Hencelbrth,  I  am 
the  blacksmith’s  daughter;  you,  the  squire’s  son. 
And  if  I  am  entitled  to  any  wages  for  luy  part  in 
the  pretty  little  play,  let  it  be  this  ”  —  and  the  girl 
drew  herself  up  with  unconscious  dignity  —  “  that 
neither  yourself  nor  your  brother  jiresume  to  ad¬ 
dress  me  again.  Do  not,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  do  me 
the  wrong  of  believing  this  coquetry  or  caprice. 
These  arts  arc  for  high-bred  ladies  in  London. 
Here,  we  show  what  we  feel,  and  mean  what  we 
say.  Our  acquaintance  is  ended.  Now  —  Who 
is  that  ?  ”  she  added,  with  a  look  of  unmistakable 
alarm. 

“  Who  ?  What  ?  Where  ?  ”  exclaimed  Ger¬ 
ald. 

“I  thought  some  one  stood  in  the  shrubbery-path, 
and  moved  away  when  I  cried  out !  ”  said  Katy :  “  I 

—  I  am  not  quite  myself.  Perhaps  it  was  my 
fancy,”  she  added.  “  Now,  go.” 

“  Now  for  my  speech,”  was  Gerald’s  reply,  as  he 
moved  a  step  nearer  to  the  window.  “  I,  too,  have 
made  my  resolutions.  I  h.ave  been  dreaming,  but  I 
awoke  to-day;  and  to  what  conviction,  what  reality  ? 
Even  this,  my  darling,  —  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
Veres  and  Vavasours,  fi’om  the  remotest  patriarch 
down  to  my  humble  self,  are  not  to  be  weighed 
against  one  blacksmith’s  daughter,  nay,  not  against 
her  smallest  finger  or  one  lock  of  her  silken  hair !  ” 
He  stopped  for  an  instant.  “  Katy,  will  you  marry 
me  ?  Love,  will  you  be  my  wife  f  ” 

The  girl,  white  with  emotion,  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  bosom. 

“  Mr.  Gerald !  ”  she  gasped. 


“Say  Gerald,  and  I  am  answered,”  pleaded  the  j 
lover. 

“  But  —  your  father  —  ?  ” 

“  Leave  that  to  me.  All  will  be  well.  Speak,  I 
dear,  —  your  answer  ?  ”  j 

“  You  are  foolish,  and  I  am  wrong,”  said  Katy,  : 
after  a  moment’s  struggle ;  “  but  —  but  —  I  love 
you,  dear,”  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  ! 

VI.  [ 

It  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  satisfactory  ter- 
mination  of  the  c|uarrcl  just  described,  that  the 
worthy  stjuire,  while  pausing  in  his  evening  stroll  | 
to  prune  a  tree,  was,  to  his  great  astonishment,  can-  ' 
noned  against  by  a  young  man,  who  with  his  dress 
disordered,  and  a  face  intlained  with  heat  and  pas¬ 
sion,  came  d.oshing  through  the  trees,  as  if  regard¬ 
less  of  all  obstructions.  > 

“Hallo,  Tom  Fullaficld!  what  game’s  this?” 
shouted  the  squire,  recovering  his  equilibrium. 

“  It’s  a  providence,  —  squire,  —  findin’  you  here,” 
gasped  the  young  farmer.  “  Go  vou  on  to  the 
corner,  that  ’n  leadin  to  Tafley’s  farm,  —  and  — 
and  you  ’ll  see.” 

“  See  !  See  what,  man  ?  Rick  on  fire  ?  ”  ' 

“  Worse,  you  ’ll  say,”  returned  young  Fullafield, 
with  a  sullen  fierceness  that  provoked  the  impa¬ 
tient  .xquire  into  grasping  him  by  the  collar. 

“  What  d’  ye  mean,  you  blockhead  ?  ”  he  thun¬ 
dered.  “  H.ave  you  lost  both  brains  and  tongue?” 

“  There ’s  your  son  a-kissin’  Taffey’s  daughter, 
that ’s  all,”  returned  Thomas,  choking  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  insensate  rage. 

“  My  son  ?  Which  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Rochford,  —  curse  him  !  ”  added  Tom,  in  a 
lower  voice. 

The  squire’s  eye  Hashed,  but  he  displayed  no 
outward  anger. 

“  Get  home,  F ullafield,”  he  s.aid ;  “  compose 
yourself,  and  say  nothing.” 

He  turned  and  strode  away. 

“  The  boy  defies  me,  then  ?.  He  sh.all  repent  it ! 
Ay,  to  the  next  generation  !  ”  he  muttered,  furi¬ 
ously. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road,  the  little  farm-house,  in¬ 
deed,  came  into  view.  It  was  now  dark,  but  Ibmu 
were  clearly  distinguish.able,  and  it  so  chanced  that, 
at  the  moment  the  squire  obtained  a  view  of  what 
was  going  forward,  (ierald  was  btnng  permitted  to  | 
take  (through  the  window)  a  parting  embrace  of  1 
her  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  .afiianced  wife. 
The  brothers  were  much  alike,  in  build  anil  stature. 
The  squire's  eye  caught  the  familiar  light-brown 
overcoat  usually  worn  by  Rochford,  and  not  a  | 
doubt  that  it  was  his  younger  son  ever  entered  his  ■ 
mind.  He  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  his  face 
grew  white,  a.s  he  vowed  in  his  mind  to  execute  a  I 
certain  resolution  to  which  he  ha4  been  striving  to  j 
come.  He  turned,  and  hurried  homeward. 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  occurred  to  him. 

“  Can  the  boy  be  in  earnest  ?  Is  it  possible  that, 
in  spite  of  his  disdainful  denial,  he  is  willing  to 
make  that  pretty  girl  his  wife  ?  I  will  test  him,  at 
least,”  thought  the  squire.  “  Youth  is  changeable. 
Yes,  that ’s  but  fair.” 

Rochford,  on  returning,  as  he  said,  from  the  sta¬ 
bles,  was  informed  that  he  was  again  required  in 
the  library. 

“  Rochford,”  said  the  squire,  “  I  spoke  hotly  to 
you  this  morning,  but  I  think  you  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  been,  on  the  whole,  an  arbitrary,  i 
tyrannical,  or  even  an  irritable  parent.” 
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ejiiculated  Mr.  Hurbandine,  in  his  turn  growing 
pale.  “  My  son  asked  you  to  be  his  voife  1  ” 

Katy  mistook  his  meaning. 

“  If  you  have  not  combined  to  insult  me,”  she 
said,  haughtily,  “  and  if  I  understand  your  message, 
it  was  an  honor  his  father  did  not  disdain.” 

“dfy  proposal  was  in  earnest,  my  poor  child,” 
said  the  squire,  divided  between  anger  and  sorrow. 

“  And  hix  V'  half  whispered  the  girl. 

“  A  lie !  ”  shouted  tlie  squire.  “  A  villanous  de¬ 
ceit  !  —  the  common  pretext  of  a  libertine,  whose 
other  arts  have  failed.  Ala.s !  that  I  should  live  to 
say  it  of  my  son  !  Child,  child  !  he  h.ad  no  thought 
of  marriage.  I  g.ave  him  the  opportunity  of  break¬ 
ing  it  to  me.  I  spoke  with  leniency  —  nay,  with 
approbation  —  of  a  similar  union  once  contracted 
in  my  family.  He  sneered  it  down.  No,  he  is  a 
rascal,  —  the  first,  thank  Heaven,  in  my  line.  There 
is  no  taint  upon  the  honor  of  my  ancestors;  and  the 
Veres  and  V.avasours,  if  boobies,  are  not  black¬ 
guards.  Forget  him,  my  poor  Katy.” 

The  cottage-girl  took  him  up  unexpectedly. 
Making  one  step  towards  him,  she  looked  him  once 
more  steadily  in  the  face. 

“  Your  son  informed  you,  last  night,  that  he*  had 
no  intention  of  making  me  his  wife  ?  ” 

“  He  distinctly  repeated  a  declaration  he  had 
made  to  me  in  the  morning,  that  nothing  should  in¬ 
duce  him  to  marry  beneath  his  station, —  my  consent 
(I  conclude)  notwithstanding.” 

“  Fresh  from  my  presence !  ”  murmured  Katy. 

“  Even  so,”  said  the  squire,  sadly. 

“  Mr.  Hurbandine,”  resumed  the  girl,  raising  her 
eyes  suddenly,  with  a  light  in  them  he  had  not  seen 
before,  “if  1  could  believe  this  insult  possible  —  ” 

“  Katy !  you  doubt  my  word  1  But  go  on.  If —  " 

“  I  would  say,  do  with  me,  as  you  please,”  said 
Katy,'  turning  her  crimson  face  from  the  squire  to 
her  father,  which  latter  gentleman  had  been  a  silent, 
not  to  say  bewildered,  spectator  of  this  scene. 

•  “  What  further  proof  do  you  require,  Katy '}  ”  in¬ 
quired  Mr.  Hurbandine.  “  Would  you  hear  from 
his  own  lips  the  confirmation  of  what  I  have  told 
you  ?  ” 

“  Then,  indeed,  I  could  not  doubt,”  said  Katy. 
“  But,  oh !  sir,  if  you  had  heard  him  !  ”  The  proud 
head  dropped  forward,  to  conceal  the  tear  that 
would  not  be  denied. 

“  Then,  so  you  shall !  ”  exclaimed  the  squire. 
“  But  see,  Katy.  In  your  father’s  presence  I  hold 
you  to  your  pledge.  If  my  son  rejects  the  treasure 
of  your  wifely  love,  it  is  mine,  mine  1  —  and  he  that 
dared  insult  your  innocence  with  his  profligate  vows 
shall  see  you  seated  where  his  mother  sat,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  Llbwyddcoed.  Taffey,  my  good  friend,  you 
are  witness  of  our  compact.  This  very  morning 
must  decide  all.  Explain  everything  to  your  good 
wife ;  bid  her  soothe  and  gnard  my  precious  Kate, 
and  come  up  with  her  —  you  also,  my  old  friend  — 
to  the  hall  about  noon.  Leave  the  rest  to  me. 

He  was  gone. 

ni. 

The  noonday  sun  was  casting  rich  gleams  through 
the  stained-glim  windows  of  the  squire’s  library,  and 
directing  a  particularly  bright  one  upon  the  face  of 
Lady  Susan  Vavasour  (born  Bubbs),  at  whom  Mr. 
Hurbandine  stood  gazing  with  an  interest  even 
more  than  common. 

“  I  hate  eavesdropping,”  said  the  squire,  leaving 
the  picture,  and  be^nning  to  pace  the  room.  “It’s 
a  shabby  thing  at  b»t ;  but  in  this  case  —  at  least. 


in  my  humble  judgment —  ’tis  the  best  and  short¬ 
est  way.  Half  a  dozen  words,  and  there  an  end  1 
Whereas  we  may  go  on  fending  and  fencing,  and 
proving  and  doubting,  for  a  week  without  it.  Yes, 
Ix'tter  so,”  concluded  the  honest  squire,  as,  with  a 
slightly  heightened  color,  he  took  a  large  light 
screen  that  leaned  against  the  wall,  and,  opening  it, 
drew  it  across  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con-  1 
ceal  a  door  that  opened  upon  a  side-staircase.  ‘  ' 

At  that  door  he  listenea  for  a  moment.  ' 

“  They  are  coming !  ”  i 

The  next  moment  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taffey,  with  j 
Katy,  made  their  appearance  under  the  guidance  } 
of  a  trusty  old  servant  of  the  squire’s,  who  with-  ' 
drew. 

The  two  elder  visitors  spoke  in  whispers,  and 
walked  on  tiptoe,  like  a  pair  of  respectable  raarried 
burglars.  Mr.  Taffey  had  with  difficulty  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  not  to  leave  his  boots  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Katy  followed,  with  a  face  and  air  outward¬ 
ly  calm  and  composed  enough,  but  a  de.adly  pallor 
succeeded  to  the  blush  with  which  she  had  acknowl-  < 
edged  the  squire’s  greeting,  and  she  found  herself  ■ 
compelled  to  accept  one  of  the  chairs  he  had  hastily 
placed  for  her  mother  and  herself.  There  she  1 
forced  herself  to  sit,  with  a  cold  judicial  air,  wait-  ' 
ing  for  her  doom.  ' 

The  squire  had  hanlly  seated  himself  in  his  ac-  ‘ 
customed  place,  when  Rochford,  summoned  by  the 
old  servant  made  his  appearance.  ^ 

“  Sit  down,  Rochfonl,”  said  his  father,  in  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  tone.  “  Our  last  two  interviews  have  not  . 
had  results  .as  satisfactory  as  I  could  desire.”  . 

“  The  thinl  time  is  proverbially  lucky,  sir,”  said 
the  young  man  smiling.  “  I  am  here  to  know  your  j 
ple.aaure.”  i 

“  My  pleasure  is  your  happiness,”  returned  the  ’ 
squire.  “  Make  me  your  friend,  Roch.  Have  no  : 
mental  reservation  with  me  in  reg.arj  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  Will  you  promise  'i  ” 

“  I  do,  sir,”  said  the  young  man,  after  a  moment’s 
pause. 

“Enough.  What  are  your  feelings  —  what  your 
object  —  with  respect  to  Katy  T.affey  ‘i  ” 

There  was  a  slight  movement  behind  the  screen, 
but  neither  gentleman  oliserved  it. 

Rochford  h.ad  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  he 
said  :  “  Will  you,  in  your  turn,  promise  me,  my  de.v 
father,  if  my  answer  does  not  please  you,  to  restrain 
your  anger  ?  ” 

“  I  will,  Roch.  On  my  honor,  by  your  mother’s 
memory,”  said  the  squire,  with  feeling,  “  I  will.” 

“  Then,  sir,”  said  Rochford,  rising,  “  I  repeat  my 
twice-m.ide  declaration.  '  I  do  not  love  the  girl; 
and,  if  I  did,  such  are  the  prejudices  I  was  horn 
with,  that  I  would  not  marry  her.” 

“  You  are  a  greater  scoundnd  than  I  took  yon 
for  1  ”  said  the  squire,  in  a  distinct  but  perfectly 
controlled  voice.  “  No  heroics,  if  you  jilease,”  he 
added  ;  for  Rochfonl  hail  sprung  from  his  chair,  as 
if  his  father  had  dealt  him  a  blow.  “  Leave  me, 
and  blame  yourself  for  what  may  follow.” 

Rochford  looked  silently  at  his  father,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

The  squire  flung  the  screen  aside. 

But  the  girl,  with  a  gesture  almost  of  alarm,  mo¬ 
tioned  him  from  her.  She  strove  to  utter  some 
words,  but  failed,  and  fell  helplessly  into  her  moth¬ 
er’s  arms. 

“  What, — what  is  this  ?  Is  she  not  content  yet  ‘f  ” 
asked  the  perplexed  squire.  “  Can  tongue  speak 
plainer  ?  Tell  m«,  Taffey,  what  can  I  do  more  ?  ” 
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The  smith  passed  his  hand  through  his  iron-gray 
locks. 

“  Well,  squire,  —  begging  pardon,”  he  said,  — 
“  you  knows  1  ’m  a  houtspoken  man,  and,  since  you 
puts  it  to  us  wot  you  mought  do,  my  mi.ssis  think.‘>, 
and  so  do  I,  and  we ’ve  been  all  a-tbinking  —  on’y 
we  did  n’t  like  for  to  be  troublesome  —  that  you ’d 
better  try  the  screen  again,  and  just .  see  what  t’ 
otlier  ’ll  say  !  ” 

“  P  other !  ”  ej.aeulated  the  squire. 

Tliere  was  no  time  for  further  e.xplanation,  nor 
any  need  to  replace  the  screen.  Gerald,  resolved  to 
confess  all  to  his  father,  entered  the  study  at  that 
moment  for  that  very  purpose. 

Words  were  superiluous  then.  The  eyes,  the 
cheeks  of  the  young  lovers  told  everything,  —  every¬ 
thing  tliat  was  e.8sential  to  the  squire’s  enlighten¬ 
ment.  It  was  left  for  after-explanation  how  the 
incidental  borrowing  of  a  light-brown  paletot,  by  a 
gentleman  who  generally  sported  a  dark  one,  had 
led  to  such  serious  complications  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries. 

The  squire,  frank  and  generous  as  he  was  quick 
and  impulsive,  accepted  a  solution  far  more  apt  and 
seemly  than  he  had,  for  a  brief  space,  had  in  con¬ 
templation,  and  heartily  lent  himself  to  tlie  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  own  prophecy.  There  teas  a  marriage 
at  Llbwyddcoed  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  a  merry  one,  we, 
who  were  among  the  bidden,  know  not  what  mirth 
means.  Patrician  and  plebeian  guests  united  on 
this  occasion  in  such  harmony,  and  with  such  a 
community  of  good  breeding,  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  was  which.  It  was,  however, 
noUceable,  that  neither  my  Lord  Leatherhead  nor 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Castleton  was  present. 

Mr.  Rochford,  though  gay  and  comlescending  at 
the  festivity,  had  not,  at  that  period,  wholly  forgiv¬ 
en  his  brother’s  choice.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
never  again  wore  that  fawn-colored  paletdt  which 
had  indirectly  contributed  to  the  wooing  oft  Katy, 
ud  shortly  after  presented  it  to  his  valet.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  however,  that  he  has  got  over  the 
prejudices  he  was  “  born  with,”  being  now  engaged 
to  a  very  amiable  girl,  the  only  daughter  and  heir¬ 
ess  of  David  Black  Dymond,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
millionuaire,  who  commenced  his  usefiil  and  pros¬ 
perous  career  as  a  common  miner  at  half  a  crown  a 
day. 

Some  words  caught  our  ear,  as  we  wandered 
through  the  marriage  throng,  spoken  by  two  gen-, 
tlemen  in  very  holiday  garments,  who  were  half 
concealed  by  a  column  in  the  hall.  They  were  hlr. 
Apreece  and  Mr.  Taffey. 

”  Nunc  est  bibenduiu,”  remarked  the  former,  and 
there  was  a  clinking  of  glasses,  as  in  good .  fellow- 
ihip. 

“  Werry  much  so,”  returned  Mr.  Taffey,  “  if  by 
bend  ’em  means  ‘  be  civil.’  If  all  great  folks  like 
s({uire,  would  bend  ’em  a  little  more,  ’t  would  be 
better  going  for  all.” 


CONCERNING  PRiE-RAPHAELITISM. 

ITS  ART,  LITERATURE,  ARD  PROFESSORS. 

This  subject,  which  at  one  time  occupied  public 
attention  to  a  degree  very  unusual  in  questions  of 
art,  has  recently  cropped  up  again ;  and  though 
now  shorn  of  much  that  rendered  its  primitive  va¬ 
garies  so  amusing,  it  yet  bids  fair  to  struggle  as 
grotesquely  for  a  second  existence  in  literature,  as 
It  once  did  in  actual  painting.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
the  arch-priest  of  this  more  than  Eleusinian  mys¬ 


tery  in  all  that  regards  beauty,  has  lately  repub¬ 
lished  in  a  collected  form  his  various  essays  in  art- 
criticism  made  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  He 
entitles  his  volume  Fine  Art,  chiefly  contemporary, 
and  as  its  principal  interest  consists  in  that  portion 
relating  to  prae-Raphaelitism,  the  work  in  question 
will  form  a  convenient  text  for  our  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Although  it  is  intended  that  this  article  should  be 
confined  far  the  most  part  to  Mr.  Rossetti’s  book,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  making  some  allusion  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  success  of  this  art- 
critic  was  obtained  solely  by  the  elegance  of  his 
language,  and  by  a  reliance  upon  the  profound  ig¬ 
norance  of  all  concerning  art  prevailing  among  the 
public  in  general,  and  among  literary  men  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  latter  were  not  sufficiently  well 
grounded  in  the  true  and  simple  principles  of  art 

—  although  they  might  have  had  a  smattering  of 
them  —  to  detect  the  fallacies,  exaggeration,  and 
nonsense  that  were  so  cleverly  disguised  under  so 
deceptive  and  fascinating  a  dress.  To  their  eyes 
the  delusion  was  complete,  and  their  praise  of  the 
writer  as  the  first  art-critic  in  the  world  was 
c(]uallcd  only  by  the  compIetenc.ss  of  the  delusion. 
Such  w.-is  the  bewitching  nature  of  the  effect,  that 
for  some  time  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
work,  the  periodical  press  teemed  with  ridiculous 
and  abortive  attempts  at  writing  pure  Ruskinese. 
Nature  had  not,  however,  supplied  those  writers 
with  that  peculiar  kink  or  twist  in  the  brain  which 
so  strikingly  distinguished  the  mental  organization 
of  their  prototype.  In  his  writings  will  be  found 
strangely  united  most  unmitigated  nonsense  with 
the  most  refined  diction,  and  all  direct  attempts  to 
rival  him  were  slowly  but  necessarily  abandoned. 
His  pernicious  influence,  however,  remains.  'The 
domain  of  art  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
mere  literary  man ;  a  fact  which  has  led  to  its  being 
treated  as  a  page  and  column  spinning  commodity, 

—  as  a  “  pot  boiler,”  in  fimt.  Hence  the  plain  and 
simple  principles  of  art  have  been  spun  out  into 
such  fine  long-drawn  threads,  so  twisted,  stretched, 
and  wound  about,  that  it  Is  unprofitable,  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  useless,  to  attempt  to  disentangle  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  mazc-Iike  a  skein.  This  is  the  result  of 
men  trained  only  to  literature  applying  their  stock- 
in-trade  to  subjects  they  do  not  fundamentally  un¬ 
derstand.  But  even  those  who  do,  both  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically,  understand  legitimate  art, 
have  been  in  too  many  instances  affected  by  this 
pernicious  Influence,  —  for  they  either  feel  obliged, 
or  are  perhaps  too  well  inclined  to  sacrifice  dear, 
brief,  and  intelligible  writing  In  support  of  art  to 
the  ambition  of  obtaining  a  literary  reputation  for 
themselves.  Thus  the  artist  is  very  often  con¬ 
strained  to  be  contented  with  the  length  rather 
than  the  soundness  of  the  criticism,  and  he  must  be 
clever  indeed  if  he  can  extract  from  a  cloud  of 
words  and  a  mist  of  meaning  .any  information,  tech¬ 
nical  or  otherwise,  likely  to  be  either  of  advantage 
to  himself,  or  instructive  to  the  public  —  for  the 
general  reader,  becoming  lost  in  the  meshes  of 
rigmarole,  lays  down  his  daily  paper  or  monthly 
magazine,  with  a  faint  glimmering  that  he  has  read 
something  mightily  fine,  with  a  vague  impression 
that  art  Is  a  mystery,  and  with  an  unpleasant  sus¬ 
picion  that,  at  any  rate,  it  is  far  above  his  own  un¬ 
tutored  comprehension. 

As  a  proof  of  the  now  established  abuse  of  words, 
as  regai^  circumlocution  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  page  and  column  spinning,  and  in  this  instance 
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may  be  added,  fw  the  purpose  of  theory  vamping, 
take  the  present  book  by  Mr.  Rossetti.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  persons  well  acquainted  with 
art,  and  well  read  in  the  best  writers  on  art,  will 
find  it  almost  im{>os.sible  to  obtain  from  it  any  exact 
definition  of  prse-Rnphaclitism,  because  the  defini¬ 
tions,  although  numerous,  are  so  expanded  into 
words,  that  the  only  resting-place  seems  to  be  the 
adoption  of  a  quotation  from  M.  Delacroix,  the 
celebrated  French  painter,  which  is  placed  as  a 
heading  to  the  chapter  entitled  “  Prie-Raphaelitism.” 
He  says:  “  I  am  not  the  adversary  of  that  which  is 
now  being  done  in  English  painting.  I  have,  in 
fact,  been  struck  with  the  prodigious  conscientious¬ 
ness  which  these  people  carry  even  into  subjects  of 
imagination.  It  seems,  indeed,  they  in  returning 
to  an  excessive  rendering  of  detail,  they  are  in  paths 
more  suited  to  their  genius  than  when  they  imitate 
the  Italian  painters,  and  alwve  all  the  French  col¬ 
orists.”  There  are  few  besides  rabid  prro-Raphaelites 
who  will  thank  M.  Delacroix  for  his  left-handed 
compliment  However,  he  has  made  their  creed 
clear  as  far  as  he  goes;  but  the  (jucstion  ^till  re¬ 
mains  as  to  degree.  Without  endeavoring  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  at  present,  it  may  be  well  to  test  the  more 
evident  principles  adopteil  by  prie-Raphaelites. 
Both  the  principles  and  the  practice  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  supposing  a  subject.  Let  it  be 
“  Cupid  lost  in  a  Forest”  If  the  painter  cannot 
succeed  in  catching  a  live  Cupid,  wings  and  .all, 
he  must  search  among  the  chubby  children  in  his 
neighborhootl  for  a  boy  the  nearest  in  resemblance 
to  ue  Cupid  of  his  imagination.  Having  succeeded 
in  that,  he  has  next  to  search  for  a  forest  and  to 
ramble  about  until  he  finds  that  part  of  it  in  which 
he  may  think  a  Cupid  would  be  most  in  danger  of 
losing  his  way.  He  must  then  bring  the  chubby 
boy  of  his  selection  and  ))lace  him  in  the  chosen 
part  of  the  forest  He  now  sits  down  to  exercise 
his  “  prodigious  conscientiousness  ”  of  detail,  the 
admiration  of  the  great  French  painter,  and  to 
paint  the  fact  before  him  exactly  as  he  sees  it, 
ncitlier  more  nor  less,  according  to  the  school  of 
which  he  is  a  memlier.  He  is,  however,  allowed 
to  exercise  some  little  discretion.  If  his  Cupid 
should  have  recently  had  the  small-pox,  or  should 
be  only  just  recovering  from  the  mcasle.s,  he  is  not 
bound  to  record  the  marks  that  remain  of  those 
infantine  diseases  on  his  canvas ;  but  should  his 
model  Cupid  display  a  tendency  to  a  watery  head, 
possess  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  or  an  incipient  state  of 
rickets,  so  musl  his  Cupid  be  painted.  The 
painter  has  made  his  choice  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  his  idea  that  he  could  get,  and  must  abide  by 
it ;  for,  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  “  transform,  disguise,  im¬ 
prove,  he  m.ay  not.”  With  respect  to  tlie  forest, 
again,  he  is  bound  to  paint  what  he  see.^.  He  must 
not  deviate  “  from  the  fact  before  him.”  Impelled 
once  more  by  his  “  proiligious  conscicntiousne.ss,” 
he  must  paint  every  tree,  every  branch  of  a  tree, 
every  leaf,  every  weed,  and  every  stem  of  every 
weed,  every  tuft  of  grass,  and  each  blaiie  of  every 
tuft  of  grass,  —  in  short,  paint  every  object  he  sees 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  lalwr.  Even  should 
a  weasel  be  seen  sleeping  among  the  weeds,  he 
becomes  part  of  the  subject.  He  has  been  seen,  and 
must  be  painted.  If  the  little  animal  will  not  stay 
to  be  painted,  the  artist  must  appeal  to  Mr.  Rossetti 
for  instruction  and  advice,  and  he,  knowing  the 
proverbial  difficulty  of  catching  a  weasel  asleep, 
would  recommend  a  residence  in  the  forest  until 
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one  could  be  met  with  to  sit  for  his  portrait  when 
quite  wide  awake.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Rossetti  is  liberal  in  the  latitude  he  allows  a  painter, 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  the  latter  does 
not  permit  the  exercise  of  choice  in  anything,  for  he 
peremptorily  says,  “  Select  nothing,”  —  therefore  an 
artist  painting  a  picture  of  “  Cupid  lost  in  a  Forest” 
must  take' the  first  boy  he  may  meet,  whether  short 
or  tall  in  stature  —  seven  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  —  bullet-headed,  suggestive  of  jiiil  —  or  pim¬ 
ple-headed,  indicative  of  idiotcy.  So,  too,  for  the 
forest,  no  wandering  about  or  selection  can  bo 
allowed.  “  Select  nothing,”  —  therefore  the  first 
p.art  of  the  forest  arrived  at  must  be  accepted,  and 
then  the  whole  must  be  elaborated  with  all  the 
“  prodigious  conscientiousness  ”  already  described. 

And  this,  then,  really  is  pne  -  Raphaelitisin  ? 
Yea,  as  expounded  by  its  lawgivers,  the  Rossettis 
and  Ruskins.  A  glance  at  the  same  subject,  as 
painted  acronling  to  the  practice  of  the  Dark  Ages 
of  art,  before  those  two  flaring  links  of  fine-art 
literature  dazzled  the  weak  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  round  newly  born  nonsense, 
will  tend,  it  is  hoped,  to  make  all  that  has  just  been 
said  more  clear  to  the  general  reader.  To  Iiegin 
with  Cupid,  that  figure  wouhl  be  drawn  with  all 
the  grace  in  action  and  the  elegance  in  form  that 
could  be  conceived  by  the  artist;  reference  would 
be  had  to  the  best  remains  of  the  aiitiipie;  and 
finally  the  whole  would  be  corrected  from  nature 
to  prevent  the  figure  from  being  idealized  beyond 
the  possible  and  the  real;  for  unless  those  ill1po^ 
tant  essentials  be  preserved,  human  impulse  will 
not  sy'inpathize  with  the  eflbrts  and  intentions  of 
the  artist.  As  for  the  forms  of  the  trees  in  the 
forest,  the  foliage  and  the  vegetation  generelly, 
and  the  pervading  color,  these  would  all  be  varied 
and  sulxirdinated  to  an  uniform  eflect,  and  to  the 
relief  and  enhancement  of  the  figure,  for  the  pm^ 

Cose  of  presenting  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
eholder  a  well-focussed,  intelligible,  and.  perfect 
whole. 

Du  Fresnoy,  as  translated  by  Mason,  says:  — 

Nor  yet  to  Nature  such  i»trict  homage  pay, 

An  not  to  (|uU  when  Oeuiui  lead*  the  way  ; 

Nor  yet,  though  Oeniu«  all  hie  succor  sends, 

His  mimic  {lowers  though  ready  Mernwy  louds, 

Presume  from  Nature  wholly  to  depart, 

For  Nature  is  tlie  arbitruss  of  Art.** 

This  last  is  the  style  of  art  which,  Mr.  Rossetti 
says,  pric-Raphaelitism  has  put  down.  Has  it? 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  time  chosen  for  making  the  experi¬ 
ment  gave  it  every  prospect  of  success.  There  had 
been  nothing  very  striking  in  the  previous  e.xhibi- 
tions  during  a  few  years  previously.  Tli6  knowl¬ 
edge  of  art  among  the  people  was  confined  to  a 
few,  and  even  they  were  quite  unable  to  withstand 
the  novelty  and  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  prie-Raphaelite  movement ;  but 
above  .all,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
that  day  appeared  to  permit,  nay,  seemed  to  en¬ 
courage,  the  e.xhibition  of  pictures  painted  by  pupils 
in  open  revolt  and  in  declared  antagonism  to  the 
rules  of  the  Academy  over  which  he  presided,  —  an 
Academy,  be  it  remembered,  established  under  royal 
patronage,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  artists, 
but  also  for  the  diffusion  of  taste  among  the  people. 
But  then  —  ay,  “there’s  the  rub”  —  the  shillings! 
The  shilling  paid  at  the  doors  by  the  public  to  see 
pictures  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  iloyal  Acad¬ 
emy,  painted  in  a  manner  denounced  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  that  institution,  not  only  in  that  same 
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year,  but  which  had  been  annually  condemned  in 
principle  from  the  first  year  the  Royal  Academy 
came  into  existence,  were  numerous-  In  theatrical 
phrase,  the  prae-Raphaelite  pictures  were  “  a  regular 
draw.”  The  fierce  discussion  which  arose  in  the 
press  kept  up  the  popular  excitement,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  receipts  were  too  tempting.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  that  the  academicians  loved  art  leas,  but 
they  loved  the  shillings  more. 

The  mischief  did  not  stop  here.  It  happened  at 
about  this  period  that  wealthy  and  prosperous  buy¬ 
ers  resident  in  the  manufacturing  districts  having 
become  tired  of  purchasing  by  the  vanful  or  cart¬ 
load,  the'  modern  Raphaels,  Rembrandts,  Ruys- 
daels,  and  Poussins  with  which  as  a  “  collection  of 
old  masters  ”  they  occasionally  furnished  their  large 
houses  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  few  hours,  were 
induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  pictures  by  living 
painters,  the  authenticity  of  whose  works  could  not 
M  doubted,  which  were  publicly  exhibited  under 
the  assumed  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  which  bad  besides  the  advantage  of 
novelty.  They  accordingly  became  liberal  buyers  of 
the  works  produced  by  the  new  school  of  painters. 
These  works,  they  were  assured  by  dealers  and  a 
part  of  the  press,  were  the  genuine  articles,  —  good, 
solid,  hard  work;  no  poetry,  no  imagination,  and 
such  unmeaning  and  flimsy  stuff,  but  works  worthy 
of  the  steam-loom  or  spinning-jenny,  —  works  that 
would  bear  inspection  through  a  magnifying-glass, 
—works  honestly  and  “conscientiously”  done  to 
withstand  wind  and  rain,  if  required.  There  was 
no  “  scamping  ”  about  these  works :  they  were  sub¬ 
stantially  painted  from  centre  to  sides,  all  alike, 
ud  were  equal  in  durability  to  the  labors  of  the 
most  thorough -going  of  house-painters;  and,  above 
all,  these  works,  so  prodigious  is  conscientiousness, 
were  to  be  a  good  and  profitable  iifvestment  of 
cuital. 

But  what  says  Mr.  Rossetti  now?  He  admits 
plainly  that  prse-Raphaelitism  in  its  original  form  — 
the  form  or  style  in  which  those  pictures  were 
painted  —  has  entirely  fmled,  and  that  the  pictures 
themselves  were  mere  school-boy  attempts  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  better  things;  indeed,  so  complete 
does  he  admit  the  failure,  that  although  the  pictures 
have  been  stepping-stones  to  an  improvement,  as 
he  says,  he  does  not  recommend  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  should  be  repeated  by  the  rising  generation 
of  artists. 

That  being  so,  the  questions  may  fairly  be  put,  — 
What  is  now  the  use  of  such  productions  ?  what  is 
now  the  worth  of  them  ?  and  what  is  their  value  as 
investments  of  capital?  The  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  found  in  their  ultimate  fate.  Their 
Site,  in  all  probability,  will  be  their  removal  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  bedroom,  from  the  bed¬ 
room  to  the  attic,  and  from  thence  to  the  cockloft, 
where  they  will  most  likely  be  spoken  of  hereafter 
as  “  fads  of  the  poor  old  governors  many  years  ago.” 
The  sooner  they  commence  their  ascension  towards 
the  tiles  the  better,  and  the  prse-Raphaelite  litera¬ 
ture  of  Messrs.  Ruskin,  Rossetti,  and  others  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  kind,  may  at  the  same  time  take  a  downward 
direction  to  the  housemaid’s  waste-paper  cupboard, 
and  prove  truly  useful  in  lighting  the  fires  of  the 
establishment. 

Besides  exhibiting  pictures  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  theory  and  practice  inculcated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  academicians  had  a  habit 
of  being  more  frequently  guided  by  the  popularity 
of  a  punter  than  by  his  merits,  in  selecting  him  fbr 


academical  honors.  The  prse-Raphaelite  movement 
having  made  Mr.  Millais  the  most  popular  painter 
of  the  day,  he,  according  to  the  old  practice,  speed¬ 
ily  became  a  Royal  Academician.  It  thus  gave 
him  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  council-room  of  the 
Academy,  and  there  he  remains,  to  indicate  the 
height  to  which  the  momentary  impulse  of  prse- 
Raphaelite  art  had  reached,  as  weeds  of  the  Thames 
are  sometimes  left  on  its  shore,  and  seiwe  to  mark 
the  extent  to  which  an  extraordinary  tide  at  the 
full  of  the  moon  has  risen.  The  tide,  however,  that 
bore  him  over  the  heads  of  more  experienced  and 
more  legitimate  painters,  placed  him  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence  from  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  art,  and  this  seems  to  have  induced 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
to  return  by  slow  degrees  to  the  style  in  which  he 
commenced,  namely,  that  of  the  Italian  School. 
On  this  desertion  from  the  ranks,  Mr.  Rossetti,  ap¬ 
parently  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  says :  “  It  was 
expected  that  prse-Raphaelite  pictures  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  painted.  This  has  not  come  to  pass. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  natural  course  of 
facts  ”  [whatever  that  may  mean],  “  partly  through 
the  modifications,  we  will  not  say  change,  of  st^e 
of  the  most  popular  prse-Raphaelite,  Mr.  Millais, 
and  partly  through  the  influx  of  new  determining 
conditions  ”  [whatever  that  may  mean],  “  especiaf 
ly  the  effect  of  foreign  schools  and  Mr.  Leighton’s 
style,  prse-Raphaelitism  flagged  in  its  influence 
towanls  the  production  of  what  are  called  prse- 
Raphaelite  pictures,  just  at  the  time  it  had  virtually 
won  the  day.”  Poor  Mr.  Rossetti !  It  was  a  lam¬ 
entable  state  of  things;  but  be  consoled,  it  is  not 
an  isolated  case.  A  similar  disappointment  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  gentleman  who  was  training  his  horse 
to  live  without  food,  and  just  as  the  experiment  had 
succeeded  up  to  the  point  when  the  horse  actually 
refused  corn,  the  contrary-conditioned  beast,  no 
doubt  to  annoy  his  master,  died. 

But  if  Mr.  Millais  is  lost  to  the  Rbssetti-ans,  — 
they  must  be  called  so  in  future,  for  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  pne-Raphaelitism  is  as  dead  as  the 
horse,  —  what  has  the  Academy  gained  In  exchange 
for  their  diploma?  Well,  fairly  considered,  they 
have  gained  an  excellent  designer  for  monthly  mag¬ 
azines,  —  a  man  who  can  paint  a  little  girl  in  a 
pew  at  church  well ;  who  can  paint  a  little  girl  in 
bed  well ;  who  can  paint  the  bedstead  not  quite  so 
well ;  but  who,  judging  from  his  historical  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  last  two 
years,  cannot  paint  important  compositions  of  that 
class  well.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a 
painter  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity,  they  were 
failures.  And  this,  abating  Mr.  Millais’s  popularity, 
is  honestly  and  truly  all  that  the  Royal  Academy 
has  got  in  exchange  for  their  “  R.  A.”  Still,  it  is 
possible  that  the  weight  of  responsibility  thrown 
upon  him  by  his  newly  acquired  promotion  may 
induce  him  to  work  up  to  the  height  of  his  position  ; 
for  there  are  those  who  never  Mlieved  that  Mr. 
Millais  was  so  sincere  a  convert  to  prse-Raphaelitism 
as  he  no  doubt  fancied  himself  to  be,  —  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  the  artistic  mind  being  proverbial.  'The 
grounds  for  disbelief  in  his  conversion  were  princi¬ 
pally  found  in  the  inequality  of  his  execution,  and 
in  the  occasionally  opaque  and  clumsy  mode  of  col¬ 
oring  in  some  parts  of  his  pictures.  Not  to  dwell 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  illustrate 
what  is  meant,  compare  “  Peace  Concluded,”  or 
“  The  Ransom,”  —  complained  of  even  by  Mr.  Ros¬ 
setti,  —  with  the  firm,  clear  coloring  and  clever  pen- 
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cluing  in  the  Uttle  picture  of  “  Charlie  is  my  Dar¬ 
ling,”  and  the  inequalities  of  the  execution  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident. 

The  last,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  small  single 
figure,  and  not  a  composition  approaching  the  histor¬ 
ical  in  subject ;  and  if  Mr.  Millais’s  pictures  be  com¬ 
pared  also  with  his  illustrations  of  publications,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  latter  that  the  heads  of  the  females  are 
idealized,  the  heads  of  the  men  perfectly  modern  in 
character,  and  all  very  nicely  drawn.  The  doubts 
thus  suggested  as  to  bis  entire  conversion  to  prse- 
RaphaelitLsm  were  more  confirmed  than  shaken  by 
an  early  work  from  his  pencil  exhibited  recently  in 
the  picture  gallery  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was 
broad  in  execution,  and  deep-toned  in  color. 

Lastly,  the  sudden  appearance  of  pr«e-Kaphaclit- 
ism  upon  the  picture-world  is  a.‘<sumed  by  Mr.  Kos- 
setti  to  have  been  desirable  for  the  regeneration  of 
British  art.  That  assumption,  however,  like  many 
others  he  ventures  upon,  is  not  well  supported  by 
fact ;  because  several  years  before  pra‘-Kaphaelitism 
was  known,  the  necessary  change  had  commenced. 
At  the  period  here  alluded  to,  the  exhibitions  at 
Somerset  House,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  poor  in  novelty,  thou|;h  plentifuUy 
sapplied  with  “  effects,”  and  “  first  ideas  for  in¬ 
tended  pictures,”  never  intended  to  be  painted,  but 
sent  in  merely  to  keep  the  names  of  the  senders  in 
the  Boyal  Academy  catalogue. 

So  much  was  this  the  practice  that,  during  the 
beat  of  the  controversy  excited  by  the  pra;-Raphael- 
ite  incursion,  the  word  “  effects  ”  was  considered  by 
them  a  valuable  one  to  be  used  in  derision  of  the 
old  system,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  inscribed 
on  their  banners.  It  was  potent  because  it  was 
true.  But  its  truth  had  b^n  felt  and  admitted 
long  before  that  time.  The  fact  is,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  had,  daring  many  years,  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  foreign  picture  galleries.  They 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  finish  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  the  smPbthness  of  the  Germans,  and  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  French.  They  saw  more  correct 
drawing  everywhere,  and  a  more  systematic  train¬ 
ing  in  the  productions  by  the  schools  of  each  of 
those  countries,  than  they  could  see  at  home.  The 
result  was  that  the  old  “  broad  effects  ”  and  pre¬ 
tended  “  first  ideas  ”  were  laughed  at  and  repudi¬ 
ated.  But  in  explanation,  and  in  excuse  for  that 
practice,  it  is  right  to  say  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  buyers  in  those  days.  There  being  no  demtuid, 
there  was  no  supply.  In  fact  modern  pictures  at 
that  time  possessed  no  average  value.  A  barely  re¬ 
munerative  price  was  considered  enormous,  and  a 
bad  investment,  because,  as  it  was  constantly  said, 
“  There ’s  no  knowing  how  many  more  pictures  the 
artist  may  live  to  paint.”  The  rage  for  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  was  (lying  away,  but  the  idea  that  scarcity  gave 
value  still  remained  actively  in  force  in  the  minds 
of  the  very  few  persons  disposed  to  venture  on  buy¬ 
ing  a  modem  picture. 

It  was  the  institution  of  the  Art  Union  of  Lon¬ 
don  that  first  established  an  average  price  or  mar¬ 
ketable  value  for  pictures  by  living  artists;  but 
before  that  lottery  was  legalized,  the  few  who,  after 
travelling  abroad,  did  buy,  insisted  upon  finish. 
The  chaise  from  the  old  slovenly  method  was  being 
effected  in  a  regular  and  permanent  manner.  As 
far  back  as  the  great  peace  which  nestored  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  our  artists  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  continent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  (ff  study.  During  all  those  years,  down  to 
1848  -  49,  they  had  been  working  hard  in  the 


schools  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  par. 
ticularly  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris.  The  criticism  gf 
French  painters  on  English  pictures  was  that  the; 
could  be  “  blown  away,”  suggesting  the  necessity  tf 
a  much  more  solid  style  of  execution. 

The  influence  of  the  foreign  schools  and  galle^ 
ies  had  made  itself  felt  even  at  the  Boyal  Actdem; 
at  least  thirty  years  before  the  prse-Raphaelite 
movement  could  have  been  thought  of.  An  R.  A 
of  that  period,  on  borrowing  a  piece  of  china  to 
paint  from,  said :  ”  Times  are  changed ;  we  must 
have  the  real  thing  now ;  we  have  come  to  Ho¬ 
garth’s  sign  painter,  who  could  not  pmnt  a  bottle  | 
unless  he  had  one  before  him.”  Painting,  there  is 
no  doubt,  was  gradually  and  steadily  approachioi 
a  style  both  careful  and  sufficient ;  the  rules  of  art 
were  valued  and  respected ;  and  the  public  taste  | 
would  have  advanced  in  the  same  healthy  and  sen¬ 
sible  manner,  had  not  the  pne-Raphaelite  move¬ 
ment,  by  shaking  the  belief  of  many  rising  artists 
in  established  authority,  by  distracting  and  exciting 
the  public  mind  with  novelty  and  eccentricity,  a^ 
by  giving  to  a  few  pretenders  position  and  publicitj 
to  the  disadvantage  of  better  punting,  obstructed  i 
the  advancement  of  legitimate  art  to  so  great  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  will  pro^bly  continue  to  hinder  its  ! 
progress  for  some  few  years  to  come.  | 

TRACES  OF  THE  GIANTS.  ! 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  giants  of  ! 
antiquity  were  abnormal  phenomena,  like  ”  the  j 
Norfolk  Giant  ”  and  other  celebrities  of  our  own  I 
time ;  they  were  veritable  races  of  men  of  a  stat-  j 
ure  far  exceeding  even  the  Patagonians  of  South  | 
America.  We  learned  from  the  Scriptures  that  i 
giants  lived  before  the  flood :  these  are  probablj  | 
the  Titans  of  tradition,  whose  daring  impiety  pro-  ! 
voked  the  Deluge.  After  the  flood  we  find  gigan-  I 
tic  races  —  the  Emim,  Anakim,  or  Bephaim  —  in-  | 
habiting  Palestine ;  and  therefore  we  may  infer 
either  that  one  of  the  wives  of  Noah’s  sons  was  of 
gigantic  stature,  or  that,  coming  of  this  race,  some 
of  the  children  subsequently  reverted  to  it,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  well-known  law  of  nature.  What¬ 
ever  doubt  may  exist  upon  the  subject  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  giants,  none  whatever  can  possibly  exist 
regarding  these  Anakim,  or  sons  of  Onk,  for  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  Israelites  “  felt  as  grasshop¬ 
pers  before  them,”  and  the  height  of  one  of  their 
kings  is  incidentally  noticed. 

These  giants  liv^  along  the  mountain  chains  of 
Canaan,  ruling  an  inferior  race  known  as  Amorites. 
They  had  military  outposts  in  the  valleys,  and  dom¬ 
inated  over  the  rich  pastoral  plains  beyond  Jordan, 
especially  Bashan,  in  one  part  of  which  —  Argob— 
“sixty  great  cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bars,  besides  un walled  towns  a  great  many” 
were  taken  by  Jair,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  ruins. 
From  these  and  other  facts  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  their  intellectual  capacities  were  fully  equal  to 
their  physical  development ;  and  a  still  further  proof 
of  this  is,  that  one  of  their  capitals  was  called  Kir- 
jath-Sepher  or  “  city  of  archives.”  Joshua  captured 
and  burnt  these  in  his  third  campaign.  It  will  be 
seen  how  eminently  appropriate  to  this  great  pas¬ 
toral  race  was  the  epithet  “  Shepherd  Kings,”  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  “  Hyksos  ” 
who  conquered  Egypt,  and  are  commemorated  upon 
the  walb  of  the  old  temple  of  Karnak. 

The  three  celebrated  capitab  of  the  giants  were 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  Kiijath-Sepher,  and  Kirjath- 
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Arba,;  Jebus  (Jerusalem)  was  also  a  colony  of  the  ! 
Bephaim,  and  thence  came  Melchisedek,  probably  a  | 
lort  of  Canaanitish  Zoroaster  or  Confucius,  ^c 
giants  appear  to  have  become  very  rapidly  extinct. 
A?  they  were  talented  in  war  and  strong  in  person, 
this  appears  extraordinary,  but  possibly  the  Same 
causes  which  induced  the  extirpation  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  and  other  large  mammals  may  have  affected 
the  giant  races  of  antiquity.  Sir  S.  Baker  is  of 
opinion  that  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  larger 
mammals  can  scarcely  survive  the  present  century, 
at  the  present  rate  of  destruction.  Years  after,  Og, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  giants,  is  found  ruling  over 
the  old  stronghold,  Bashan.  The  remnant  took  ref- 
age  amongst  the  Philistines,  whence  issued,  in  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David,  the  giant  champions,  — 
Goliath,  Lahmi,  and  Sippal.  I 

An  interesting  question  suggests  itself :  Were  the 
giants  confined  to  Palestine  alone?  We  have  ear- 
Ber  (authentic)  records  cf  the  history  of  Palestine 
than  of  any  other  country,  and,  finding  giants  there  ! 
at  a  very  remote  perio<l,  may  we  not  reasonably 
premise  that,  if  we  had  similar  information ‘  regard¬ 
ing  other  countries,  we  should  find  gigantic  races  In 
them  also  ?  But  we  are  not  left  altogether  to  con¬ 
jecture,  for  oral  tradition  (especially  of  Celtic  na¬ 
tions)  and  archseology  both  favor  the  theory  that 
giants  were  widely  distributed  at  least  over  the 
countries  which  border  the  Mediterranean.  It  may 
he  objected,  —  why  are  their  bones  not  discovered 
if  they  were  so  widely  distributed  ?  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  until  they  are  found  in  Palestine, 
where  we  know  the  giants  once  existed,  we  cannot 
logically  dispute  the  existence  of  gigantic  races  in 
other  countries,  on  the  ground  that  no  remains  are 
found. 

Respecting  the  archaological  proofs  to  which 
1  have  adverted,  the  philosophic  Schlegel  remarks  in 
his  “  Philosophy  of  History  ”  (p.  106)  :  “  There  ex¬ 
ist  also  monuments,  or  rather  fragments  of  edifices, 
of  the  most  primitive  antiquity,  which,  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  subject,  are  here  deserving  of  a 
slight  notice.  I  alluae  to  those  Cyclopean  walls 
which  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and 
which  those  who  have  once  seen  will  not  easily  for¬ 
get,  nor  the  singul.ar  stamp  of  antiquity  they  bear. 
In  this  very  peculiar  architecture  we  see.  Instead  of 
the  stones  of  the  usual  cubical  or  oblong  form,  huge 
fragments  of  rock  rudely  cut  into  the  shape  of  an 
irregular  polygon,  and  skilfully  enough  joined  to¬ 
gether.  Even  the  great  and  ollen-admired  sub¬ 
terraneous  aqueduct  or  cloaca  of  ancient  Rome  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  cyclopcan  architec¬ 
ture,  remains  of  which  e.xist  also  near  Argos,  and  In 
several  other  parts  of  Greece.  These  edifices  were 
certainly  not  built  by  the  celebrated  nations  that  at 
a  later  period  occupied  these  countries ;  for  even 
ikey  regarded  them  as  the  work  and  production  of  a 
primitive  and  departed  race  of  giants ;  and  hence 
the  name  the  monuments  received.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  how  very  imperfect  must  have  been  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  those  remote  ages,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed  the  knowledge  in  mecha¬ 
nics  which  the  Egyptians,  for  instance,  displayed  in 
the  erection  of  their  obelisks,  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  men  were  led  to  imagine  that  more  vigorous 
arms,  and  other  powers  than  those  belonging  to  the 
present  race  of  men,  were  necessary  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  edifices  of  rock.” 

The  Cyclopean  remains  in  Italy  and  Greece  are 
apparently  progressive,  and  yet  perfectly  distinct 
mm  the  Etruscan  and  Latin  styles  of  architecture,  j 


The  walls  of  Tiryns.  near  Nauplia,  alluded  to  by 
Homer,  and  those  of  Lerma,  in  Italy,  arp  examples 
of  the  ruder  style  ;  those  of  Mycen®  and  Epirus  of 
the  more  advanced ;  in  these  the  blocks  are  carefully 
fitted  together.  And  not  only  are  these  ruins  found 
over  Greece  and  Italy,  for  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Per¬ 
sia,  Malabar,  BritUiny,  Great  Britain,  and  even  North 
and  South  America,  afford  examples  of  cyclopean 
architecture.  Now,  in  most  of  these  cases,  popular 
tradition  refers  the  origin  of  these  relics  to  giants.  In 
Italy  and  Greece  they  are  attributed  to  the  Cyclops, 
a  primitive  race  of  giants,  skilled  In  architecture, 
whose  leader  was  said  by  Homer  to  be  one-eyed,  and 
hence  this  peculiarity  was  extended,  by  subsequent 
writers,  to  the  whole  race.  In  Malta  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  cyclopean  structure,  supported  on  huge  pillars, 
and  popularly  called,  “  'Phe  Giant’s  Grave.”  Some 
of  the  blocks  of  stone  are  thirty  feet  long.  Stone¬ 
henge  itself  was  said  by  Welsh  tradition  to  have 
been  built  by  “  giants  who  came  from  Africa.”  'Phis 
Is  signific.ant,  since  the  Carthaginians,  the  greatest 
employers  of  mercenaries,  colonized  a  portion  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

The  very  names  of  some  of  the  British  cyclopean 
antiquities  show  the  evidence  of  tradition  as  to  their 
origin,  as.  for  instance,  “  The  Giant’s  Bed,”  “  The 
Giant’s  Grave,”  “  The  Giant’s  Load,”  “  The  Old 
Wife’s  Lift,”  “  'The  Giant’s  Quoit,”  “  'The  Hag’s 
Bed,”  &c.  In  Brittany  it  is  very  curious  that  the 
grandest  relic  of  antiquity,  a  whole  valley  full  of 
huge  stones,  is  called  “  Camac,”  —  a  name  evidently 
identical  with  that  temple  in  Egypt  upon  which 
the  exploits  of  the  Rephaim  are  recoiled. 

A  curious  light  has  been  lately  thrown  upon  the 
antiquities  of  Western  Europe  by  the  discovery  in 
the  old  region  of  the  giants,  now  inhabited  by  the 
Druzes,  of  the  homes  and  cities  of  the  Anakim. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  have 
found  the  whole  of  ancient  Bashan  covered  with 
ruins  hitherto  unknown  to  'Europeans.  In  the 
cities  of  Kerioth  and  Kiriathaim  are  houses  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  violence  of  man  or  of  nature ; 
the  roofs  are  formed  of  beams  of  stone  in  juxtapo¬ 
sition,  twenty-fi^le  feet  long,  supported  by  square 
stone  pillars,  and  huge  doors,  tormed  of  a  single 
stone.  “  These  ancient  cities  of  Bashan  contain 
probably  the  very  oldest  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture  now  existing  in  the  world,”  says  Mr. 
Porter.  In  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cromlechs  of  Celtic  countries  irresistibly  suggest  the 
idea  of  habitations ;  Indeed  no  other  use  can  be 
as.signed  for  them.  Their  height  is  too  great  for 
use  as  altars.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  vast  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  powers  which  characterized  the 
giants  may  have  caused  their  deification  when  ex¬ 
tinct  by  inferior  races,  and  thus  their  temples  and 
residences  might  even  come  to  be  regarded  with 
superstitious  respect  or  copied  and  reproduced  as 
objects  of  worship.  At  any  rate.  Mis  cannot  be 
denied,  —  giants  once  exlst^  as  races,  not  as  indi¬ 
vidual  exceptions.  That  they  were  confined  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Palestine,  I  have  shown  to  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  improbable. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

In  noticing  that  first-class  carriages  have  heen 
placed  on  the  railway  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  an  English  journal  remarks :  “  The  idea  of 
republican  equality  in  railway  travelling  is  very 
pretty  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  happens  that  an  in- 
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concomitant  of  civilization.  The  railway  cars  in 
America,  under  the  present  system,  arc  noisy,  dirty, 
uncomfortable  in  every  way ;  but  the  sleeping  cars 
are  admirably  arranged,  and  might  be  imitated  to 
advantage  on  some  of  the  Continental  lines.” 

The  censor  of  the  London  Star  says  that  “  The 

I  story  of  Foul  Play,  by  Mr.  Charles  Rcade  and  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault,  is  far  and  away  the  most  thrilling 
and  effective  of  any  now  current  in  the  magazines. 
There  is  some  charming  writing  in  it,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  deejiens  with  every  page  of  the  story.” 

Mr.  SrEKK  is  said  to  be  now  in  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  where  he  has  been  placed  because  he  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  hi.s  family  dislike  him.  If 
the  members  of  his  family  cherished  any  great  ad- 
I  miration  for  the  reverend  gentleman  after  his  ab¬ 
surd  escapade,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  strait- 
jackets. 

The  following  parody  of  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
recent  poems  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  English  pa¬ 
pers.  It  Is  considered  (by  the  author)  as  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  Laureate’s  verses:  — 

1S67  — 1808. 

I  ut  in  a  ’bus  in  the  wet, 

IOooil  Wordi  I  had  htppenrd  to  fKt, 

With  Tennyion’i  last  bestowlDg  ; 

And  I  said  “  0,  bard  !  who  work  so  hard, 

Have  you  aucht  that  is  worth  the  knowing  t 
Verses  eDough,  and  so  boring  — 

Twaddle  quite  overflowing. 

Rubbish  enough  for  deploring  ; 

But  aught  that  is  worth  tlie  knowing  f 
Piacards  ou  walls  were  glowing. 

Puffs  in  the  papers  pouring. 

Good  Words  roaring  and  blowing, 

Onoe  a  Week  blowing  and  roaring.” 


IThf.  London  F un  published  the  following  timely 
warning :  — 

0,  ladies  !  who  the  privilege 
Obtain  this  year  of  ”  popping,” 

Pray  ponder  ere  across  the  hedge 
Of  prudfnee  yon  are  hopping; 

For  Sixty-Eight  perchance  may  be 
A  dear,  and  not  a  cheap,  year, 

ITniess  you  take  advice  from  me. 

And  ”  look,  before  you  Leap  ”  —  Tear ! 

Of  course,  I  know,  a  single  lot 
Is  singularly  dreary,  — 

But  very  many  wives,  I  wot. 

Are  only  douMy  weary. 

Their  lives  are  simply  sums  of  grief. 

On  wretched  year  they  heap  year 
To  make  a  burden  past  relief ; 

So  *'  look  before  you  Leap  ”  —  Tear ! 

That  ”  looking  after  Number  One  ” 

I  A  proverb  is,  quite  true  is ; 

But  that  I  doubt  if  rightly  done 
By  Btiding  Number  Two  is  ! 

I  know  that  life  soon  runs  to  watte. 

That  quick  ou  year  will  creep  year ; 

And  yet  H  is  ill  to  wed  in  haste. 

So  “  look  before  you  Leap  ”  —  Tear  { 

Jons  Asdehsos  and  hit  good-wife 
In  fair  and  stqymy  weather, 

(The  tong  says)  down  the  hill  of  life 
Went  hand  in  hand,  together. 

I  Their  years  were  but  a  gentle  slope, — 

This  year  may  prove  a  steep  year 
Should  you  try  marriage  ;  to  1  hope 
Tou  ’ll  “  look  before  you  Leap  ”  —  Tear ! 

Tou  dream  of  weddesi  happiness,  — 

A  (unction  sons  cnllisioiu  ! 

Tour  matrimonial  views,  I  guest. 

Are  very  baseless  visions. 

Be  warned  !  and  do  not  this  year  nuke  , 

Tour  “  waklng-out-of-sleep  ”  year. 

**  Dream  on ;  —  my  friendly  warning  take, 

And  ”  look  before  you  L^p  ”  —  Tear  ! 


■  A  PORTRAIT  of  the  prudish  Menken,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  shy  and  modest  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  has  been  issued  by  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company,  and  is  the  occasion  of  con¬ 
siderable  comment. 

We  learn  through  the  London  Bookseller  that 
Mr.  Heindrik  Conscience,  the  celebrated  Flemish  I  i 
story-teller,  seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  i  j 
Mr.  Dickens ;  for  he  is  reciting  his  own  tales  in  Am-  ^ 
sterdam,  just  now,  to  crowded  and  gratified  audi-  | 
ences.  This  fashion,  instead  of  being  a  new  or  I  1 
unworthy  thing  in  literature,  is  a  very  old  and  per-  i  j 
fectly  classical  thing.  No  need  to  speak  of  Herodo¬ 
tus  reading  his  own  history,  or  of  the  poets,  oratoni,  ; 
and  somb  of  the  emperors  of  Home  who  delivered  j 
their  compositions  before  large  audiences.  The  ! 
fashion  has  also  a  romantic  prestige,  for  the  best  of 
the  old  diseurs  and  troubadours  followed  it.  The  ; 
custom  is  good  enough  to  be  generally  revived  and  ; 
made  a  popular  feature  in  modern  literature,  tend-  I 
ing  as  it  does  to  bring  the  people  Into  contact  with  i 
the  finest  intellects  of  the  time,  and  so  train  them 
into  better  tastes  an<l  more  civilizing  ideas. 

The  Table-Talk  of  Once  a  Week  thinks  it  strange  ' 
that  amid  all  the  discussions  to  which  the  disappear-  I 
ance  of  Mr.  Speke  has  given  rise,  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
disappearance  on  record.  As  the  clown  Grimaldi  ; 
was  playing  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  winter  of  1808,  i 
he  was  called  to  see  two  visitors,  in  one  of  whom  he  | 
recognized  his  only  brother,  who  had  run  away  to  ; 
sea  long  before.  After  the  performance  was  over  ' 
he  retired  to  dress,  leaving  his  brother  on  the  st^.  ! 
Being  a  little  startled  bv  the  event  of  the  evening, 
he  took  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  dress.  When  ' 
he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  found  that  his  brother 
had  but  a  moment  before  left  the  theatre.  He  was  i 
never  seen  again.  The  most  urgent  inquiries  were  j 
set  on  foot  for  his  discovery ;  but  to  no  purpose.  I 


BY  EXPRESS. 

lilr  heart  is  heavy,  I  am  forlorn. 

Travelling  forty  miles  an  hour, 

From  the  town  of  all  fair  towns  the  flower. 
And  the  house  where  1  was  born. 

I  see  the  happy  fields  go  by. 

And  long  to  hear  the  linnet’s  note,  > 

With  a  choking  feeling  in  my  throat, 

And  one  tear  in  my  eye. 

The  vine-clad  hills  of  Italy 

Less  pleasant  memories  can  yield, 

Than  the  thought  of  one  green  pasture  field 
Wakes  up  ag^  in  me. 

By  one  still  lily  covered  pond. 

At  sunset  I  would  sooner  stand. 

Than  amid  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 

With  glittering  Alps  beyond. 

My  heart  Is  heavy,  I  am  forlorn. 

Travelling  forty  miles  an  hour. 

From  the  town  of  all  fair  towns  the  flower. 
And  the  house  where  1  was  bom. 

T.  Ashe. 
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